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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE IDE having omitted to diſtinguiſh the Eſſays of his 
Correſpondents by any particular ſignature, thinks it neceſſary 
to inform his Readers, that from the ninth, the fifteenth, thirty- 


third, forty- ſecond, fifty-fourth, ſixty- ſevench, ſeventy-ſixth, fe eventy= 
ninth, eighty-ſecond, ninety-third, nincty- ſixth, and nincry-cighch 
Papers, he claims no other praiſe than chat of having e given them to 


the Publick. 
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VOLUME THE FIRST. 


No I SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1758. 


VACUT SUB UMBRA 


TT HOSE who attempt periodical 
Eſſays ſeem to be often ſtopped in 


the beginning, by the difficulty of find- 
ing a proper title. Two writers, ſince 
the time of the Spectator, have aſſumed 
| his name, without any pretenſions to 
lavrful inheritance; an effort was once 
made to revive the Tatler; and the 
ſtrange appellat ions, by which other pa- 
pers have been called, ſhew that the au- 
thors were diſtreſſed, like the natives of 
America, who come to the Europeans 
do beg a name. | | 

It will be eaſily believed of the Idler, 
chat if this title had required any ſearch, 
de never would have found it. Every 
mode of life has its conyeniencies. The 
Idler, who habituates himſelf to be ſa- 
tisfied with what he can moſt eaſily ob- 
tain, not only eſcapes labours which are 
Often fruitleſs, but ſometimes ſucceeds 
| better than thoſe who deſpite all that is 


within their reach, and think every thing 


more valuable as it is harder to bg ac- 


- 


quired, 


If Gmiilitude of manners be a motive 


to kindneis, the Idler may flatter him- 
ſelf with univerſal patronage. There is 


no ſingle character under which ſuch 
numbers are compriſed, Every man is, 


Hos. 

or hopes to be, an Idler. Even thoſe 
who ſeem to differ moſt from us are haſ- 

tening to increaſe our fraternity? as 


peace is the end of war, ſo to be idle is 


the ultimate purpoſe of the buſy. _ 
There is perhaps no appellation by 
which a writer can better denote his Kin- 
dred to the human ſpecies. It has been 
found hard to deſcribe Man by an ade- 
quate definition. Some philoſophers 
have called him a reaſonable animal, 
but others have conſidered reaſon as a 
quality of which many creatures par- 
take. He has been termed likewiſe a 
laughing animal; but it 1s ſaid that 
ſome men have never laughed. Perhaps 
Man may be more properly diſtinguiſhed 
as an Idle animal ; for there 1s no man - 
who is not ſometimes idle. It is atleaſt 
a definition from which none that ſhall. 
find it in this paper can be excepted ; 
tor who can be more idle than the reader 
of the Idler. | 1 BD 
That the definition may be compleat, 
Idleneſs muſt be not only the general, 
but the peculiar characteriſtic of man; 
and perhaps man is the only being that 


can properly be called Idle, that does by 


otherswhat he might do himſelf, or ſacri- 


fices duty or pleaſure to the love of eaſe. 


Scarcely 


3 
CIS 


Scarcely any name can be imagined 
from which leſs envy or competition is 
to be dreaded. The Idler has no rivals 
or enemies. The man of buſineſs for- 
gets him; the man of enterprize deſpiſes 


him; and though ſuch as tread the ſame 


track of life, tall commonly into jea- 
louſy and diſcord, Idlers are always 
found to aſſociate in peace; and he who 


is moſt tamed for doing nothing, is glad 


to meet another as idle as himſelf. 
What is to be expected from this Pa- 
per, whether it will be uniform or vari- 
ous, learned or familiar, ſerious or gay, 
political or moral, continued or inter- 


rupted, it is hoped that no reader will 


enquire. That the Idler has ſome 


ſcheme, cannot be doubted ; for to form | 
away. The Idler, though fluggiſh, is 


ſchemes is the Idler's privilege. But 
though he has many projects in his head, 


he is now grown {paring of communica- 


tion, having oblerved, that his hearers 
are apt to remember what he forgets 
himſelf; that his tardineſs of execution 

expoles him to the encroachments of 

thoſe who catch a hint and fall to work; 
and that very ſpecious plans, after long 


contrivance and pompous diiplays, have 
ſubſided in wearineſs withour a trial, 
and without miſcarriage have been 


blafted by deriſion. | 


Something the Idler's character may | 


be tuppoſed to promiſe. Thoſe that are 


curious after diminutive hiſtory, who 
watch the revolutions of families, and 


the riſe and fall of characters either 
male or temale, will hope to be gratified 
by this Paper; tor the Idler is always 
inquiſitive, and ſeldom retentive. He 
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that delights in obliquy and ſatire, and 
wiſhes to ſee clouds gathering over any 
reputation that dazzles him with it's 
brightneſs, will ſnatch up the Idler's 
Eſſays with a beating heart. The Idler 
is naturally cenſorious; thoſe who at- 


tempt nothing themſelves think every 


thing eaſily performed, and conſider the 
unſucceſstul always as criminal. 


I think it neceſſary to give notice, that 
I make no contract, nor incur any obli- 


gation. If thoſe who depend on the 
Id ler for intelligence and entertainment, 
ſhould ſuffer the diſappointment which 
commonly follows ill- placed expecta- 


tions, they are to lay the blame only on 


themſelves. - | 


Yet hope is not wholly to be caſt 


yet alive, and may ſometimes be ſtimu- 
lated to vigour and activity. He may 


deſcend into profoundneſs, or tower into 


ſublimity; for the diligence of an Idler 
is rapid and impetuous, as ponderous 
bodies forced into velocity move with 


violence proportionate to their weight. 
But theſe vehement exertions of in- 
telle& cannot be frequent, and he will 


therefore gladly receive help from any 


correſpondent, who ſhall enable him to 


pleaſe without his own labour. He ex- 
cludes no ſtyle, he prohibits no ſubjects; 


only let him that writes to the Idler re- 


member, that his letters muſt not be 


long; no words are to be ſquandered in 


declarations of eſteem, or confeſſions of 
inability ; conſcious dulneſs has little 
right to be prolix, and praiſe is not ſo 
welcome to the Idler as quiet. 


Ne II. SATURDAY, APRIL 22. 


Toro IX QVATER ANNO 


MEMBRANAM 


AN V poſitions are often on the 
tongue, and ſeldom in the mind; 
there are many truths which every hu- 


man being acknowledges and forgets. 


O 


It is generally known, that he who ex- 
pects much will be often diſappointed ; 
yet diſappointment ſeldom cures us of 


expectation, or has any other effect than 
that of producing a moral ſentence, or 
peeviſh exclamation. He that embarks 
in the voyage of lite, will always with 
to adyance rather by the impulſe of the 


wind, than the ſtrokes of the oar; and 


Hor. 


many founder in the paſſage, while they 


lie waiting for the gale that is to waſt 


them to their wiſh. 


It will naturally be ſuſpected that the 


Idler has lately ſuffered ſome diſappoint- 
ment, and that he does not talk thus 
gravely for nothing 

quired to betray his own ſecrets. I will, 


however, confeſs, that I have now been 


a Writer almoſt a week, and have not 


yet heard a ſingle word of praiſe, nor 


received one hint from any correſpon- 


dent, | | 
Whence 


&. No man is re- 
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Whence this negligence proceeds I 
am not able to diſcover. Many of my 
predeceſſors have thought themſelves 
obliged to return their acknowledg- 
mens in the 'zcond paper, for the kind 
reception of the firſt ; and ina ſhort time, 
apologies have become neceſſary tothoie 
ingenious gentlemen and ladies, whoſe 
performances, though in the higheſt 


— 


degree elegant and learned, have been 


unavoidably delayed. 
What, then, will be thought of me, 
who, having experienced no k indneſs, 


have no thanks to return; waomno gen- 


tleman or lady has yet enabled to give 
any cauſe of diſcontent, and who have 


theretore no opportunity of ſhewing how | 
{k:Itully J can pacity reſentment, exte- 
nuatc negligence, or palliate rejection? 
have long known, that ſplendor of 


reputation is not to be counted among 
the neceſſaries of life; and therefore ſhall 
not much repine if praiſe be with-held 
till it is better deſerved. But ſurely I 
may be allowed to complain that, in a 
nation of Authors, not one has thought 
me worthy of notice, after ſo fair an in- 
Vitati s EE 

At thetime when the rape of writing 
has ſeized the old and young, when the 
cook warbles her lyres in the kitchen, 


and the thraſher vociterates his heroics 


in the barn; when our traders deal out 


knowledge in bulky volumes, and our 


girls forſake their ſamplers to teach 


kingdoms wiſdom; it may ſeem very 


unneceſſary to draw any more from their 


proper occupations, by affording new 


opportunities of literary fame. 
I ſhould be indeed unwilling to find 
that, tor the ſake of correſponding with 
the Idler, the ſmith's iron had cooled 
on the anvil, or the ſpinſter's diſtaff 
ſtood unemployed. I ſolicit only the con- 
tributions of thoſe who have already de- 
voted themſelves to literature, or, with- 
out any determinate attention, wander 


at large through the expanſe of life; and 


wear out the day in hearingat one place, 

what they utter at another. | 
Of thele, a great part are already 

writers. One has a friend in the coun- 


try upon whom he exerciſes his powers; 


whole paſſions he raiſes and depreſſes; 
whole underſtanding he perplexes with 
paradoxes, or ſtrengthens by argument; 


whole admiration he} courts, whoſe 
Praiſes he enjoys; and who ſerves him 


inſtead of a ſeuate or a theatre ;. as the 


* 


young ſoldiers in the Roman camp 
learned the uſe of their weapons by 
fencing again a poſt in the place of an 
enemy. Fas, 

Another has his pockets filled with 
eſſays, and epigrams, which he reads, 
from houle to houſe, to ſelect parties; 
and which his acquainfances are daily 
entreating him tc with-hold no longer 
from the impatience of the public. 

If, among theie, any one is perſuaded 
that, by ſuch preludes of compoſition, 
he has qualified himielf to appear in the 
open World, and is vet afraid of thoſe 
cenfures which they who have already 
written, and they Who cannot write, are 
equally ready to fulminate againſt pub- 


lic pretenders to fame, he may, by 


tranjinitting his performances to the 
Idler, make a cheap experiment of his 
abilitics, and enjoy the plealure of ſuc= 
ceis, without the hazard of miſcar- 
. | 

Many advantages, not generally 
known, ariſe from this method of ſteal- 
ing on the public. The ſtanding author 
of the paper is always the object of cri- 
tical malignity. Whatever is mean will 
be imputed to him, and whatever is ex- 
cellent be aſcribed to his aſſiſtants. It 


does not much alter the event, that the 


author and his correſpondents are equal- 
ly unknown; for the author, whoever 
he be, is an individual, of whom every 
reader has ſome fixed idea, and whom he 
is therefore unwilling to gratify with 
applauſe; but the praiſes given to his 
correſpondents are ſcattered in the air, 
none can tell on whom they will light, 


and therefore none are unwilling to be- 


{tow them. | 
He that is known to contribute to a 
periodical work, needs no other caution 
than not to tell what particular pieces 
are his own: fuch ſecrecy is indeed very 
difficult ; but if it can be maintained, 
it is ſcarcely to be imagined, at how 
ſmall an expence he may grow conſi- 
derable. V 
A perſon of quality, by a ſingle pa- 
per, may engroſs the honour of a vo- 
lume. Fame is indeed dealt with a hand 


leſs and leſs bounteous through the ſub- 


ordinate-ranks, till it deſcends to the 
profeſſed author, who will find it very 
difficult to get more than he deſerves; 
but every man who does not want it, 
or who needs not value it, may have li- 
beral allowances; and, for fave letters 

| 1 


2 


% — — — 


8 


perhaps only two are printed, will be 
promoted to the firſt rank of writers by 


thoſe who are weary of the preſent race 
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in the year ſent to the Idler, of which of wits, and with to fink them into da- 


ſcurity before the luſtre of a name kot 
yet known enough to be deteſted. 


Ne III. SATURDAY, APRIL 29. 


O TIA VITAE 
$OLAMUR CAN TVU. 


F hes long been the complaint of 
F thoſe who frequent the theatres, that 
all the dramatic art has been long ex- 


hauſted, and that the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, and accidents of life, have been 


| thewn in every poſſible combination, 


till the firſt ſcene informs us of the liſt, 


and the play no ſooner opens, than every 
auditor knows how it will conclude. 
When a conſpiracy is formed in a tra- 


gedy, we gueſs by whom it will be de- 


tected; when a letter is dropt in a co- 


me iy, we can tel} by whom it will be 


found. Nothing is now left for the 


poet but character and ſentiment, which 
are to make their way as they can, 
without the ſoft anxiety of ſuſpence, or 


the enlivening agitation of ſurprize. 
Axe paper lies under the {ame diſ- 


advantage as a new play. There is dan. 


ger Teſt it be new without novelty. My 
earlier predeceſſors had their choice of 
vices and follies, and ſelected ſuch as 


were moſt likely to raiſe merriment or 
attract attention; they had the whole 


field of life before them, untrodden and 
unſurveyed; characters of every kind 


ſhot up in their way, and thoſe of the 
moſt luxuriant grewth, or moit conſpi- 
cuous colours, were naturally cropt by 
the firſt ſickle. They that follow are 


forced to peep into neglected corners, 
to note the caſual varicties of the ſame. 


ſpecies, and to recommend themſelves 
by minute induſtry, and diſtinctions 
too ſubtle for common eyes. 

Sometimes it may happen, that the 
haſte or negligence of the firſt enquirers, 


Ras left enough behind to reward an- 
ether ſearch; ſometimes new objects ſtart 


ap under the eye, and he that is looking 
for one kind ot matter, is amply grati- 
fed by the diſcovery of another. But 
ſtill it muſt be allowed, that, as more is 
taken, leſs can remain, and every truth 
brought newly to light, impoveriſhes 
the mine, from which lucceeding intel- 
Jects are to dig their treaſures, 


STAT». 


Many philoſophers imagine that the 
elements themſelves may be in time ex- 
hauſted ; that the ſun, by ſhining long, 
will effuſe all it's light; and that, by the 
continual waſte of aqueous particles, the 
whole earth will at laſt become a ſandy 
deſart. 8 Pp DP 

1 wonld not adviſe my readers to di- 
ſturb themſelves by contriving how they 
thall live without light and water. For 


the days of univerſal thirſt and perpetual 


darkneſs are at a great diſtance. The 
ocean and the fun will laſt our time, 


and we way leave poſterity to ſhift tor 


themſelves. | 1 ; 
But if the ftores of Nature are li- 
mited, much more narrow bounds muſt. 


be ſet to the modes of life; and man- 


kind may want a moral or amuſing pa- 


per, many years before they ſhall be de- 
prived of drink or day-light. This 


want,which to the buſy and the inven- 


tive may ſeem ealily remediable by ſome 


ſubſtitute or other, the whole race of 


Idlers will feel with all the ſenſibility 


that ſuch torpid animals can ſuffer, 
When I conkder the innumerable 


multitudes that, having no motive of 


defire, or determination of will, lie freez- 
ing in perpetual inactivity, till ſome ex- 
ternal impulſe puts them in motion 
who awake in the morning, vacant of 
thought, with minds gaping for the in- 
tellectual food, which tome kind eſſayiſt 
has been accuſtomed to ſupply ; I am 


moved by the commiſeration with which 


all human beings ought to behold the 
diſtreſſes of each other, to try ſome ex- 
pedients for their relief, and to enquire 


by what methods the liſtleis may be ac. 


tuated, and the empty be repleniſhed. 
There are ſaid to be pleaſures in 
madneſs known only to madmen. 
There are certainly miſeries in idle- 
neſs, which the Idler only can conceive. 
Theſe miſeries I. have often felt, and 
often bewailed. I know, by experi- 


ence, how welcome is every avocation 


has 


ets + 
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taat ſummons the thoughts to a new 


image; and how much langour and laſſi- 
tude are relieved by that officiouſneſs 
whichoffers a momentary amuſement to 


him who is unable to find it for him- 


ſelf. - IR 

It is naturally indifferent to this race 
of men what entertainment they receive, 
ſo they are but entertained. They catch, 
witk equal eagerneſs at a moral lectuxe, 
or the memoirs of a robber; a predic- 
tien of the appearance of a comet, or 
the calculation of the chances of a lot- 
tery. 8 5 | 
They might therefore eaſily be pleaſed, 
if they conſulted only their own minds; 
but thoſe who will not take the trouble 
to think for themſelves, have always 
ſomebody that thinks for them; and the 


difficulty in writing is to pleaſe thoſe 


from whom others learn to be pleaſed. 
Much miſchief is done in the world 


with very little intereſt or deſign. He 


that aſſumes the character of a critic, 


and juſtifies his claim by perpetual cen- 


ſure, imagines that he is hurting none 


IId cg Vas PiA . 


FAHARITY, or tenderneſs for the 


poor, which is now juſtly conſider- 
ed, by a great part of mankind, as in- 
ſeparable trom piety, and in which al- 
moſt all the goodneſs of the preſent age 


_ conſiſts, is, I think, known only to 


thoſe who enjoy, either immediately or 
by tranſmiſſion, the light of revelation. 

Thole ancient nations who have given 
us the wiſeſt models of government, and 
the brightelt examples of patriotiſm, 
whole inſtitutions have been tranſcribed 
by all ſucceeding legiſlators, and whole 
hiſtory is ſtudied by eyery candidate for 


E or military reputation, have yet 
ef 


t behind them no mention of alms- 


| houſes or hoſpitals, of places where age 


might repoſe, or ſickneſs be relieved. 
The Roman emperors, indeed, gave 
large donatives to the citizens and ſol- 
diers, but theſe diſtributions were al- 
ways reckoned rather popular than vir- 
tuous : nothing more was intended than 
an oſtentation of liberality, nor was any 


recompence expected, but ſuffrages and 


acclamatjons, 


— 


but the author, and him he conſiders as 
a peſtilent animal, whom every other 
being has aright,to perſecute; little does 
he think how many harmleſs men he in- 
volves in his own guilt, by teaching 
them to be noxious without malignity, 
and to repeat objections which they do 
not underſtand 4 or how many honeſt 
minds he debars from pleaſure, by ex- 


citing an artificial faſtidiouſneſs, and 


making them too wiſe to concur with 


their own ſenſations. He who is taught 
bY . + 1 . * 
by a critic to diſlike that which pleaſed 


him in his natural ſtate, has the ſame 
reaſon to complain of his inſtructor, as 
the madman to rail at his doctor, who, 
when he thought himſelf maſter of Peru, 


phy ſicked him to poverty. 


If men will ſtruggle againſt their own 
advantage, they are not to expect that 
the Idler will take much pains upon 
them; he has himſelf to pleaſe as well 
as them, and has long learned, or en- 
deavoured to learn, not to make the 


pleaſure of others too neceſſary to his 
own, | | 
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Their beneficence was merely ocea- 
ſional; he that ceaſed to need the favour 
of the people, ceaſed likewiſe to court 
it; and therefore, no man thought it ei- 
ther neceflary or wiſe to make any ſtand- 
ing proviſion for the needy, to look for- 
wards to the wants of poſterity, or to 


ſecure ſucceſſions of charity, for ſuc- 


ceſſions of diſtreſs. : | 
Compaſſion is by ſome reaſoners, on 
whom the name of philoſophers has been 
too eaſily conferred, reſolved into an af- 
fect ion merely telfiſh, an involuntary 
perception of pain at the involuntary. 
ſight of a being like ourlelyes languiſh< 
ing in miſery, But this ſenſation, if 


ever it be felt at all from the brute in- 


ſtinct of uninſtructed nature, will only 
roduce effects deſultory and tranſient; 
it will never ſettle into a principle of ac- 
tion, or extend relief to calamities un- 
ſeen, in generations not yet in being. 
The devotion of life or fortune to the 
ſuccour of the poor, is a height of virtue, 
to which Rnjanits has never riſen by 
, The charity of the 


it's on power. 
| 2 Mahometans 


10 

Mahometans is a precept which their 
teacher evidently tranſplanted from the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity ; and the care 
with which ſome of the Oriental ſects at- 
tend, as is ſaid, to the neceſſities of the 
diſeaſed and indigent, may be added to 
the other arguments, which prove Zo- 
ronſter to have borrowed his inſtitutions 
from the law of Moſes. oe: 

The preſent age, though not likely to 
ſhine hereafter among the moit ſplendid 
periods of hiſtory, has yet given exam- 
ples of Charity, which may be very pro- 
perly recommended to imitation. The 
equaidiſtribution of wealth, which long 

commerce has produced, does not en- 
able any ſingle hand to raiſe edifices of 
piety like fortificd cities, to appropriate 
manors to religious uſes, or deal out ſuch 


large and laſting beneficence as was 


ſcattered over the land in ancient times, 
by thoſe who poſſeſſed counties or pro- 
vinces. But no ſooner is a new ſpecies 
of miſery brought to view, and a deſign 


0: retieving it profeſſed, than every hand 


is open to contribute ſomething, every 


tongue is bahed: in ſolicitation, and 


every art of pleaſure is employed for a 
time in the intereſt of virtue. 
The moſt apparent and preſſing mi- 
ſeries incident to man, have now their 
_ peculiar houſes of reception and relief; 
and there are few among us railed how- 
ever little above the danger of poverty, 
who may not juilly claim, what is im- 
plored by the Mahometans in their moſt 
- ardent benedictons, the prayers of the 
Poor. | RS | 
Among thoſe actions wliich the mind 
can moſt ſecurely review with unabated 
pleaſure, is that of having contributed 


to an hoſpital for the hck. Of ſome 


_ Kinds of Charity the .conſequences are 
dubious ; ſome evils which beneficence 
has been buly to. remedy, are not cer- 
tainly known to be very grievous to the 
ſufferer, or detrimental] to the commu- 
nity; but no man can queſtion whether 
wounds and ficknels are not really pain- 
ful; whether it be not worthy of a good 
man's care to reſtore thoſe to eaſe and 
ulefulneſs, from whoſe labour infants 
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and women expect their bread, and who, 
by a caſual hurt, or lingering diſeaſe, 
lie pining in want and anguiſh, burthen- 
{ome to others, and weary of themſelves, 

Yet as the hoſpitals of the preſent 
time ſubſiſt only by gifts beſtowed at 
pleaſure, without any ſolid fund of ſup- 
port, there is danger leſt the blaze of 
Charity, which now burns with ſo much 
heat and ſplendour, ſhould die away for 
want of Jaiting fuel; leſt Faſhion ſhould 
ſuddenly withdraw her ſmile, and In- 


_ conſtancy transfer the public attention 


to ſomething which may appear more 
eligible, becauſe it will be new. | 
Whatever is left in the hands of 
Chance muſt be ſubject to viciſſitude 
and when any eſtabliſhment is found to 
be uſeful, it ought to be the next care 


to make it permanent. | 


But man 1sa tranſitory being, and his 


deſigns muſt partakeof the imperfections 


of their author. To confer duration 18 
not always in our power. We muſt 
ſnach the preſent moment, and employ 
it well, without too much ſolicitude for, 
the future, and content ourſelves with 
reflecting that our part is performed. 
He that waits for an opportunity to do 
much at once, may breathe out his life 
in idle wiſhes, x regret, in the laſt. 
hour, his uſeleſs intentions, and barren 
zeal. OT | En 
The moſt active promoters of the pre- 
ſent ſchemes of Charity cannot be cleared 


from ſome inſtances of miſconduct, which 


may awaken contempt or cenſure, and 
haſten that neglect which is likely to 


come too ſoon of itſelf. The open com- 


petitions between different hoſpitals, and 
the animoſity with which their patrons 
oppoſe one another, may prejudice weak 
minds againſt them all. For it will not 
be eaſily believed, that any man can, 
for good reaſons, wiſh to exclude an- 
other from doing good, The ſpirit of 
Charity can only be continued by a re- 


conciliation of theſe ridiculous feuds z 


and therefore, inſtead of contentions 
who ſhall be the only benefactors to the 
needy, let there be no other ſtruggle 
than who ſhall be the firſt, 85 
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UR military operations are at laſt 
begun; our troops are marching 
in all the pomp of war, and a camp is 


marked out on the Iſle of Wight; the 


heart of every Engliſhman now ſwells 


with confidence, though ſomewhat ſoft- 


ened by generous compaſſion for the 
conſternation and diſtreſſes ot. « our ene- 


| mies. 


This formidable armament and ſplen- 


did march produce different effects 


upon different minds, according to the 
boundleſs diverſities of temper, occu- 
pution, and habits of thought. 

Many a tender maiden conſiders her 
lover as already loſt, becauſe he cannot 


reach the camp but by croſſing the ſea; 


men, of à more political under ſtanding, 

are perizaded that we ſhail now ice, in 
a few days, the ambaſſadors of France 
ſupplicating for pity. Some are hoping 

for a bloody battle, becauſe a bloody 
battle makes avendible narrative; ſome 
are compoſing fongs of victory ; fome 
planning arches of tr jumph; and ſome 
are mixing fire-works for the celebra- 


tion of a peace. 


Of all extenſive and complicated ob- 
jects different parts are ſelected by diffe- 
rent eyes; and minds are varioully af- 
fected, as they vary their attention. The 
care of the public i is now fixed upon our 


ſoldiers, who are leaving their native 


country to wander, none can tell how 


long, in the pathleſs deſarts of the Ille 


of Wight. The tender ſigh for their 


ſufferings, and the gay drink to their 


DO 
ſucceſs, I, who look, or believe myſelf 


to look, with more phitoſophic eyes on 
human affair s, mult confeſs, that I ſaw 


the troops march with little emotion; 


my thoughts were fixed upon other 
{cenes, and the tear ſtole into my eyes, 


not for thoſe who were going away, but 


for thoſe who were left behind. 

We have no reaſon to doubt but our 
d will proceed with proper caution; 
there are men among them who can 
take care of themſelves But how ſhall 
the ladies endure without them? By 
what arts can they, who have long had 


ao joy but from the civilities of a fol- 


dier, now amuſe their hours, and ſo- 
lace their ſeparation ? 

Of fifty thouſand men, now deſtined 
to different ſtations, it we allow cach to 
have been occaſionally neceſſary only to 
four women, a ſhort computation will 
inform us, that two hundred thouſand 
ladies are left to languiſh in diſtreis; 
two hundred thoutand ladies , who muſt 
run to ſales and auctions without an at- 
tendant; fit at the play, without a cri- 
tic to direct their opinion; buy their 
fans by their own judgment; diſpoſe 
ſhells by their own invention; walk in 
the mall withont a gallant ; go to the 
gardens without a protector; and ihut. 
fla cards with vain impatience, ior want 


or a fourth to complete the party. 


Of theſe ladies, ſome, 1 hope, have 
lap-dogs, and ſome monkies; but they 
are unſatis factory companions. Many 
uſeful offices are performed by men of 
ſcarlet, to which neither dog nor mon- 


key has adequate abilities. "& parrot, 


indeed, is as fine as a colonel; and if 
he has been much uſed to good compa- 
ny, is not wholly without converſa- 
tion; but A LN after all, is a poor 
little creature, and has neither ſword 
nor Agr Pol knot, can neither dance 
nor play at cards. | 

Since the ſoldiers muſt obey the call 
of their duty, and go to that fide of the 
kingdom which faces France, I know 
not why the ladies, who cannot live 
without them, ſhould not follow them. 
The prejudices and pride of man have. 
long preſumed the ſword and ſpindle 
made for different hands, and denied 
the other 258 to partake the grandeur of 
military glory. This notion may be 
cenliftently enough received in France, 
where the Salic Law exchides females 
from the throne ; but we, who allow 
them to be ſoy ereigns, may ſurely ſup- 
poſe them capable to be ſoldiers. | 

It were to be wiſhed that ſome man, 
whoſe experience and authority might 


enforce regard, would propoſe that our 


encampments for the preſent year] ſhould 
compriſe an equal number ot men and 
WORD, \ ho ſhould march and fight in 

| mingled 


x5 


mingled bodies. Tf proper colonels 

were once appointed, and the drums 

ordered to beat for female volunteers, 

ourregiments would ſoon be filled with- 

out the reproach or cruelty of an im- 
reſs. 

Of theſe heroines, ſome might ſerve 
on foot, under the denomination of the 
Female Buffs; and ſome on horſeback, 
with the title of Lady Huſſars. 
What objections can be made to this 
ſcheme I have endeavored maturely to 
conſider, and cannot find that a modern 


ſoldier has any duties, except that of 


obedience, which a lady cannot per- 
form. 


lady has a bruſh. Strength is of leſs 
unportance fince fire-arms have been 
ulcd ; blows of the hand are now ſeldom 


have built a fort, and taken it. 


Tf the hair has loſt it's powder, 
a lady has a puff; if a coat be ſpotted, a 
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exchanged; and what is there to be dons 
in the charge or the retreat beyond the 
powers of a ſprightly maiden ? 

Our maſculine ſquadrons will not ſup- 

ole themſelves diſgraced by their auxi- 
faries „till they have done ſomething 
which women could not have done. 
The troops of Braddock never ſaw their 
enemies, and perhaps were defeated by 
women. If our American general had 
headed an army of girls, he might ſtill 
Had 
Minorca been defended by a female gar- 
riſon, it might have been ſurrendered, 
as it was, without a breach; and I can- 
not but think, that ſeven thouſand wo- 
men might have ventured to look. at 
Rochfort, ſack a village, rob a vine 
yard, and return in fatcty, s 
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H E lady who had undertaken to 
| ride on one horſe 2 thouſand miles 
m 2 thouſand hours, has compleated 
her journey in little more than two- 


thirds of the time ſtipulated, and was 


conducted through the laſt mile with tri- 


umphal honours. Acclamation ſhouted 
before her, and all the flowers of the 


Spring were ſcattered in her way. 
Every heart ought to rejoice when 

true merit is diſtinguiſhed with public 
notice. I am far {rom wiſhing either to 


the Amazon or her horſe any diminu- 


tion of happineſs, or fame, and cannot 
but lament that they were not more am- 
Piy and ſuitably rewarded, © 
There was once 2 time when wreaths 
of bavs or oak were conſidered as re- 
compences equal to the moſt weariſome 
labours and terrific dangers, and when 
the miſcrics of long marches and ſtormy 
ſcas were at once driven from the re- 
membrance by the fragrance of a gar- 
V *** 
If this heroine had been born in an- 
cient time, ſhe might perhaps have been 
delighted with the fumplicity of ancient 
gratitude ? or if any thing was wanting 
to full atisfatiion, ſhe might have ſup- 
plied the deficiency with the hope of dei- 
fication, and anticipated the altars that 
would be raticd, and the vows that 
would be made bg future candidates 


GR. PRO. 


for equeſtrian glory, to the patroneſs of 
the race and the goddeſs of the ſtable. 
But Fate reſerved her for a more en- 
lightened age, which has diſcovered . 
leaves and flowers to be tranſitorythings; 


- which conſiders profit as the end of ho- 


nour ; and relates the event of every un- 
dertaking only by the money that is 


gained or loſt, In theſe days, to ftrew 


the road with daiſies and lilies, is to 
mock merit and delude hope. The toy- 
man will not give his jewels, nor the 
mercer meaſure out his ſilks, for vege- 
table coin. A primroſe, though picked 


up under the feet of the moſt renowned 


courſer, will neither be received as a 
ſtake at cards, nor procure a ſcat at an 
opera, or buy candle for a rout, nor 
lace fora livery. And though there are 
many virtuoſos, whole ſole ambition is 
to poſſeſs ſomething which can be found 
in no other hand, yet ſome are more 
accuſtomed to ſtore their cabinets by 


theft than purchaſe, and none of them 


would either ſteal or buy one of the flow. 
ers of gratulation till he knows that all 
the reſt are totally deſtroyed. 

Little therefore did it avail this won- 
derful lady to be received, however joy- 
fully, with ſuch obſolete and barren ce- 
remonies of praiſe. Had the way been 


covered with guineas, though but for 
the tenth part of the laſt mile ſhe would 
| have 
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have confidered her {kill and diligence as 
not whelly loſt; and might have rejoiced 
in the ſpeed and perſeverance which had 
left her ſuch ſuperfluity of time, that ſhe 
could at leifure gather her reward with- 


ge. 


So much ground could not, indeed, 
have been paved with gold but at a large 


expence; and we are at preſent engaged 


in war, which demands and entorces 
frugality. But common rules are made 
only for common life, and ſome devia- 
tion from general policy may be allow- 
ed in favour of a lady, that rode a thou- 
ſand miles in a thouſand hours. 
Since the ſpirit of antiquity ſo much 
prevails amongſt us, that even on this 
reat occaſion we have given flowers in- 
ead of money, let us at leaſt complete 
our imitation of the ancients, andendea- 
your to tranimit to poſterity the memory 
of that virtue, which we conlider as ſu- 


perior to pecuniary recompence. Let an 
__ Equeſtrian ſtatue of this heroine be erect- 


ed, near the ſtarting-poſt on the heath 


of Newmarket, to fill kindred ſouls with 


emulation, and tell the grand-daughters 


of our grand-daughters what an Englith 
maiden has once performed. 


As events, however illuſtrious, are 
ſoon obſcured if they are intruſted to 


tradition, I think it neceſſary, that the 


pedeſtal ſhould be inſcribed with a con- 


ciſe account of this great performance. 
The compoſition of this narrative ought 
not to be committed raſhly to improper 
hands. If the rhetoricians of Newmar- 
ket, who may be ſuppoſed likely to con- 
ceive in it's full ſtrength the dignity of 
the ſubject, ſhould undertake to expreſs 


it, there is danger left they admit fome 


phraſes which, though well underſtood 
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at preſent, may be ambiguous in an- 
other century. It poſterity ſhould read 
on à public monument, that e lady 
carried her horſe a thouſand miles in a 
thouſand hours, they may think that the 
ſtatue and inſcription areat variance, be- 
cauſe one will repreſent the horſe as car- 
Trying his lady, and the other tell that 
the lady carried her horſe. : 
Some doubts likewiſe may be raiſed 
by ſpeculatiſts, and ſome controverſies 
be agitated among hiſtorians, concern- 


ing the motive as well as the manner of 


the action. As it will be known, that 
this wonder was performed in a time of 
war, ſome will ſuppoſe that the lady was 
frighted by invaders, and fled to preſerve 
her life or her chaſtity : others will con- 
jecture, that ſhe was thus honoured for 
ſome intelligence carried of the enemy's 
deſigns : ſome will think that ſhe brought 
news of a victory; others, that ſhe was 
commiſſioned to tell of a conſpiracy ; and 
ſome will congratulate themſelves on 
their acuter penetration, and find, that 
all theſe notions of patriotiſm and pub- 
lic ſpirit are improbable and chimerical; 
they will confidently tell, that ſhe only 
ran away from her guardians, and that 
the true cauſes of her ſpeed were fear 
„„ To - 
Let it therefore be carefully mention- 
ed, that by this pertormance /he aon 
ber wager z and, leſt this ſhould, by 
any change of manners ſeem an inade- 
quate or incredible incitement, let it be 
added, that at this time the original mo- 
tives of human actions had loſt their in- 
fluence; that the love of praiſe was ex= 
tint ; the fear of infamy was become 
ridiculous ; and the only wiſh of an 
Engliſhman was, zo ain his wager, = 
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: Ol of the principal amuſements of 


the Idler is to read the works of 
thoſe minute hiftorians the writers of 
news, who, though contemptuoufly over- 


looked by the compoſers of bulky vo- 


lumes, are yet neceſſary in à nation 
where much wealth produces much lei- 
fure, and one part of the people has no- 
thing to do but to obſerve the lives and 
Fortunes of the others. 

To us, who are regaled every morn- 


Ing and evening with intelligence, and 


are ſupplied from day to day with mate- 


rials for converſation, it is difficult to 
conceive how man can ſubſiſt without a 
news- paper, or to what er#ertainment 


companies can aſſemble, in thoſe wide 
regions of the earth that have neither 


Chronicles nor Magazines, neither Ga- 
zettes nor Advertiſers, neither Journals 

nor Evening Poſts. „ 
There are never great numbers in any 
nation, whoſe reaton or invention can 
find employment for their tongues, who 
can raile a pleafing diſcourſe from their 
own ſtock ot ſentiments and images z 
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have confide red her {kill and diligence as 
not whelly loſt; and might have rejoiced 
in the {peed and perſeverance which had 
left her ſuch ſuperfluity of time, that ſhe 
could at leiſure gather her reward with- 
out thedangerotAtalanta's miſcarriage. 

So much ground could not, indeed, 
have been paved with gold but at a large 
expence; and we are at preſent engaged 
in war, which demands and entorces 
frugality. But common rules are made 
only for common life, and fome-devia- 


tion from general policy may be allow- 


ed in favour of a lady, that rode a thou- 
fand miles in a thouſand hours. 

Since the {pirit of antiquity fo much 
prevails amongſt us, that even on this 


Hs 1 occaſion we have given flowers in- 


ead of money, let us at leaſt complete 


our imitation of the ancients, and endea- 


Four to tranimit to poſterity the memory 


cf that virtue, which we conſider as ſu- 


perior to pecuniary recompence. Let an 


equeſtrian ſtatue of this heroine be erect- 


ed, near the ſtarting-poſt on the heath 
of Newmarket, to fill kindred fouls with 


emulation, and tell the grand-daughters 
of our grand-daughters what an Englith 


| | O <A 
maiden has once performed. 


As events, however illuſtrious, are 


ſoon obſcured if they are intruſted to 


tradition, I think it neceſſary, that the 
pedeſtal ſhould be inſcribed with a con- 
cite account of this great performance. 


The compoſition of this narrative ought 
not to be committed rafhly to improper 
hands. If the rhetoricians of Newmar- 
Eet, who may be ſuppoſed likely to con- 


ceive in it's full ſtrength the dignity of 


the ſubject, ſnould undertake to expreſs 
it, there is danger leſt they admit ſome 


phraſes which, though well underſtood 
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at preſent, may be ambiguous in an- 
other century. I? poſterity ſhould read 
on à public monument, that e lady 
carried her hoyſe a theujand miles in a 
trouſand hours, they may think that the 
ſtatue and inſcription are at variance, be- 
cauſe one will repreſent the horſe as car- 
rying his lady, and the other tell that 


the lady carried her horle, 


Some doubts likewiſe may be raiſed 
by ſpeculatiſts, and ſome controverſies 
be agitated among hiſtorians, concern- 
ing the motive as well as the manner of 
the action. As it will be known, that 
this wonder was performed in a time of 
war, ſome will ſuppoſe that the lady was 


frighted by invaders, and fled to preſerve 


her life or her chaſtity : others will con- 
jecture, that ſhe was thus honoured for 
ſome intelligence carried of the enemy's 


deſigns: ſome will think that ſhe brought 
news of a victory; others, that ſhe was 


commiſſioned to tell of a conſpiracy ; and 
ſome will congratulate themſelves on 
their acuter penetration, and find, that 
all theſe notions of patriotiſm and pub- 
lic ſpirit are improbable and chimerical; 


they will confidently tell, that ſhe only _ 


ran away from her guardians, and that 
the true cauſes of her ſpeed were fear 
8 | 5 
Let it therefore be carefully mention- 
ed, that by this pertormance ſbe aon 
ber æ vagen; and, leſt this ſhould, by 
any change of manners ſeem an inade- 


quate or incredible incitement, let it be 


added, that at this time the original mo- 
tives of human actions had loſt their in- 
fluence; that the love of praiſe was ex- 
tinct; the fear of infamy was become 
ridiculous; and the only wiſh of an 
Engliſhman was, 20 aui, his Wager. 


Ne VII. SATURDAY, MAY 27. 


FN NE of the principal amuſements of 
O the Idler is to read the works of 
choſe minute hiſtorians the writers of 
news, who, though contemptuoully over- 
looked by the compolers of bulky vo- 
lumes, are yet neceſſary in a nation 


where much wealth produces much lei- 


fure, and one part of the people has no- 
thing to do but to Obſerve the lives and 
$ortunes of the others. 


To us, who are regaled every morn- 


ing and evening with intelligence, and 


are lupplicd from day to day with matg- 


rials for converſation, it is difficult to 
conceive how man can ſubſiſt without a 
news- paper, or to what er#crtainment. 
companies can aſſemble, in thoſe wide 


regions of the earth that have neither 


Chronicles nor Magazines, neither Ga- 
zettes nor Advertiſers, neither Journals 

nor Evening Poſts. 
here arc never great numbers in any 
nation, whoſe reaton or invention can 
find employment for their tongues, who 
can raiſe a pleating diſcourſe from their 
own ftock ot ſcutünents and images; 
| and 
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and thoſe few who have qualified cham- 
ſelves by ſpeculation for general diſqui- 
fitions, are {oon left without an audi- 
ence. The common talk of men muſt 
relate to ta&ts in which the talkers have, 
or think they have, an intereſt ; and 
where ſuch facts cannot be known, the 
pleaſures of ſociety will be merely ſen- 
tual. Thus the natives of the Maho- 
metan empires, who approach moſt 
nearly to European civility, have no 
higher pleaſure at their convivial aſfem- 
blies than to hear a piper, or gaze upon 
a tumbler, and no company can Keep 


together longer than they are diverted 
by ſounds or hows. | 
All fore igners remark, that the know- 


ledge of the common people of England 

-,. oreater than that otany othe r vulgar . 
| This ſuperiority we undoubtedly owe to 
the rivulets of intelligence, which are 
continually trickling among us, which 
every one may catch, ,and of which every 
one partakes. 

I his univerſal diffuſion of inſtrüction 

1 perhaps, not wholly without it's in- 

conveniences; it certainly fills the na- 


thoſe to talk who were born to work ; 


and affords information ſufficient to clate 


vanity and ſtiffen obſtinacy, but too 
little to enlarge the mind into compleat 
ſbill for full comprehenſion: 

Whatever is found to gratify the pub- 
lic, will be multiplied by the emulation 
ot venders beyond necefiity or uſe. This 


35 plenty indeed produces cheapneſs, but 
cheapneſs always ends in negligence 5 


and depravation. 


The compilarion” of news- -papers 18 


often committed to narrow and merce- 
nary minds, not qualified for the taſk of 
delighting or inſtructing; who are con- 
tent to fill their paper, with whatever 
matter, without induſtry to gather, or 
diſcernment to ſelect. 
Thus journals are daily multiplied 
without jncreaſe of knowledge. The 
tale of the morning paper is told again 
in the evenihg, and the narratives of ' the 
evening are bought again in the morn- 
ing. Theſe repetitions, indeed, waſte 
time, but they do not ſhorten it. The 


moſt eager peruſer of news is tired before 


he has cOmpleated his labour, and many 
' a man who enters the coffee-houſe in his 
night-gown and ſlippers, is called away 
to his ſhop, or his dinner, before he has 
well conſidered the ſtate of Europe. 


It is diſcovered by Reaumur, that 


ment; 
into 145 bour much ſhattered. 2 
Evening. We beer that 


the brave Ca Plain Grim, having ex- 


IDLER, 


ſpiders might make alk, if they Ry! 
be perſuaded to live in peace together. 
The writers of news, it they cculd be 
conted-reaced, might give more pleaſure 
to the public. The morning anc even- 
ing authors might divide an event be- 
tween them; a ſingle action, and that 
not of much importance, night be gra- 
dually diſcovered, fo as to vary a whole 


week with joy, anxiety, and conjecture. 


We know that a French ſhip of war 
was lately taken by a ſhip of England 
but this event was ſuffered to burſt upon 
us all »t once, and then what we knew 
already was echoed from day to dayy 
and from week to week, 

Let us ſuppoſe theſe ſpiders of litera- 
ture to ſpin together, and enquire to 
what an extenſive web fuch another event 


might be regularly drawn, and how fix 


morning and fix evening writers might 
agree to ) retail their ar ticles. 21 

On Monday Morning the captain of a 
ſhip might arrive, who left the Friſeur 
of F rance, and the Bulldog, Captain 
Grim, in ſight of one another, ſo that 


an engagement ſeemed unavoidable. 
tion with ſuperficial diſputants ; enables 


| Monday Evening. A ſound of cannon 


was heard off Cape Finiſterre, ſuppoſed _ 
to be thoſe of the Bulldog and Friſeur. 


Tueſday Morning. It was this morn- 
ing reported that the Bulldog engaged 


* 


the Friſeur, yard-arm and yard- arma 


three glaſſes and a half, but was obliged 


to ſheer off for want of powder. It 18 
hoped: that enquiry will be made into 
this affair in a proper place. 


the engagement between the Bulldog 


and F 1 was premature. 


Wedneſday Morauig. Another expr eſs 


Friſeur had loſt all her maſts, and three 
hunared of her men, in the late engage- 
ard that Captain Grim 1s come 


ag * 


Vedluc 
pended his powder, propoſed to "enter 
the Friſeur {word in hand; but that his 
lieutenant, the nephew of a certain no- 
bleman, remonſtrated againſt it. 

Thurſday Morning. We wait impa- 


Tueſday Evening. The account of 


is arrived, which brings news, that the 


tiently for a full account of the late en- 


gagement between the Bulldog and 
Frigcur: 


Thurſday F It; js {aig that the 


| Ord der of the Bath will be ſent to Caps 
tain Grim. 


Friday Mor ning. A. certain lord a 
| t e 
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his counſel. | v 
veries are within his reach, or how 
much he may contribute to the public 


eons crowd — — — —— m — ... — 
1 ——— I — —— — : — — 


certain captain, that if he had done his 


duty, a certain French ſhip might have 


been taken. It was not thus that merit 
was rewarded in the days of Cromwell. 


Friday Evening. There is certain in- 
formation at the Admiralty, that the 
Friſeur is taken, after a reſiſtance of 
about two hours. 

Saturday Morning. A letter from 
one of the gunners of the Bulldog men- 


tions the taking of the Friſeur, and at- 


tributes their ſuccels wholly to the 


Noe VIII. 


- ro THE IDLER. 
; IN, | | 
N time of e danger, it is 
every man's duty to withdraw his 
thoughts in ſome meaſure from his pri- 
vate intereſt, and employ part of his 
time for the general welfare. National 


conduct ought to be the reſult of na- 
tional wiſdom, a plan formed by ma- 


ture conſideration and diligent ſelection 


out of all the ſchemes which may be 


offered, and all the infor mation which 
can be procured. 


In a battie, every man ſhould fight 
as if he was the ſingle champion ; in 


preparations for wat; every man fhould 
think, as if the laſt event depended on 
None can tell what diſco- 


lafety. 
Full of theſe 1 I have 


carefully reviewed the proceſs of the 
war, and find, what every other man 


has found; that we have hitherto added 
nothing to our military reputation : that 
at one time we have been beaten by 
enemies whom we did not ſee; and at 
another, have avoided the ſight of ene- 


mies, leſt we ſhould be beaten. 
Whether our troops are deſective in 
diſcipline or in courage, is not very uſe- 


ful to inquire; they evidently want 
ſomething neceſſary to ſucceſs : and he 
that ſhall ſupply that want will deſerve 
well of his country. 

Tolearn of an enemy has alway hack 


accounted politic and honourable, and 


therefore I hope it will raiſe no preju- 


dices againſt my project, to contels that 
"I borrowed it from 3 Frenchman, 


THE IDLER. 
the Admiralty has heen heard to ſay of a 


xe 
bravery and refolution of Captain Grim, 
who never owed any of his advance- 
ment to borough-jobbers, or any — | 
corrupters of the people. | 

Saturday Evening. Captain Crim ar- 
rived at the Admiralty, with an account 
that he engaged the Friſcur, a ſhip of 
equal force with his own, off Cape Fi- 
niſterre, and took her after an obitinate 
reſiſtance, having killed one hundred 
and fifty of the French, with the lois 
of ninety- five of his own men. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 3. 


When the Iſle of Rhodes was. many 
centuries ago, in the hands of that mi- 
litary order now called the Knights of 
Malta, it was ravaged by a Dragon, who 
inhabited a den under a rock, from 
which he iſſued forth when he was hun- 
gry or wanton, and without fear or 
mercy devoured men and beaſts as they 
came in his way, Many councils were 
held, and many devices offered, tor his 


deſtruction; but as his back was armed 
with impenetrable ſcales, none would 
venture to attack him. At laſt Dudon, 


a French knight, undertook the deli- 
ycrance of the iſland. From ſome place 
of ſecurity he took a view of the dra- 
gon, or, as a modern ſoldier would ſay, 
reconnottered him, and obſerved that his 
belly was naked and vulnerable. He 
then returned home to take his arranges 
ments; and, by a very exact imitation 
of nature, made a dragon of paſteboard, 
in the belly of which he put beef and 
mutton, and accuſtomed two ſturdy 
maſtiffs to feed- themſelyes, b tearing 
their way to the concealed fleſh. When 
his dogs were well practiſed in this me- 


thod of plunder, he marched out with 


them at his heels, and ſhewed them the 
dragon; they ruſhed upon him in queſt 
of their dinner; Dudon battered his 
ſcull, while they lacerated his belly; and 
neither his ſting nor claws were able to : 
defend him. 
Something like this might ks practiſed | 
in our preſchit ſtate, Let a fortification 
be raiſed on Saliſbury Plain, reſembling 
Breſt, or Toulon, or Paris itſelf, with - 
all the uſual preparations for defence: 
let the incloſure be filled with beef and 
ale: let _ {ſoldiers from ſome proper 
eminence, ſee ſhirts waving upon lines 


ang 


15 
and here and there a mop landlady 
hurrying about with pots in her hands. 
When they are ſufficiently animated to 
advance, lead them in exact order, with 
fife and drum, to that fide whence the 
wind blows, till they came within the 
ſcent of roaſt meat and tobacco. Con- 
trive that they may approach the place 
* faſting about an hour after dinner-time, 
aſſure them that there is no danger, and 
command an attack, | 

If nobody within either moves or 
| ſpeaks, it is not unlikely that tney may 
carry the place by ſtorm ; but if a panic 


ſhould ſeize them, it will be proper to 


| defer the enterprize to a more hungry 
Hour. When they have entered, let 
them fill their bellies and return to the 
!!; ³˙¹ 

\ On the next day let the ſame place be 
ſhevyn them again, but with ſome addi- 
tions of ſtrength or terror. 
pretend to inform our generals through 


What gradations of danger they ſhall 


train their men to fortitude, They beſt 


| know what the ſoldiers and what them- 


felves can bear. It will be proper that 
| the war ſhould every day vary it's ap- 
pearance. 


on the fire, to accuſtom them to a ſud- 


den blaze; and ſometimes, by the clatter 
of emply pots, they may be inured to 
dabl 


formidable noiſes. But let it never be 


| forgotten, that victory muſt repoſe with | 


a full belly. 
In time it will be proper to bring our 


French priſoners from the coaſt, and 


TO THE IDLER, | 


2k authors can boaſt of having received 
from me beſides yourſelf. My intention 


in telling you of it is to inform you, that Pheſe were ſome of the placid bleſ- 


ſings T promiſed myſelf the enjoyment 


you have both pleaſed and angered me. 
Never did writer appear ſo delightful to 
me as you did when you adopted the 
name of the Idler. But what a falling- 
off was there when your firſt production 
was brought to light! A natural irre- 
ſiſtible attachment to that fayourable 
paſſion, !dling, had led me to hope for 
indulgenee from the Idler, but I find 
him a ſtranger to the title, 5 
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cannot 


Sometimes as they mount 
the rampart, a cook may throw fat up- 


place them upon the walls in mart?s 
order. At their firft appearance their 
hands mul be tied, but they may be al- 
lowed to grin. In a month the ay 
guard the place with their hands looſe ' 
provided that on pain of death they be 
forbidden to ſtrike. | 

By this method our army will ſoon, 
be brought to look an enemy in the face. 
But it has been lately obſerved, that fear 
is received by the ear as well as the eyes, 
and the Indian war- cry is repreſented as 
too dreadful to be endured ; as a found 
that will force the braveſt veteran to dro 
his weapon, and deſert his rank ; that 
will deaten his ear, and chill his breaſt ; 
that will neither ſuffer him to hear or- 
ders or to feel ſhame, or retain any ſen- 
ſibility but the dread of death. | 
That the ſavage. clamours of naked 
barbarians ſhould thus terrify troops 
diſciplined to war, and ranged in array 
with arms in their hands, is ſurely 
ſtrange. But this is no time to reaſon. 
I am of opinion, that by a proper mix- 
ture of aſſes, bulls, turkeys, geeſe, and 
tragedians, a noiſe might be procured 
equally horrid with the war-cry, When 


our men have been encouraged by fre- 


quent victories, nothing will remain but 


to qualify them for extreme danger, by 


a ſudden concert of terrific vociferation. 


When they have endured this laſt trial, 
let them be led to action, as men wha 


are no longer to be frightened ; as men 
who can bear at once the grimaces of 


the Gauls, and the bowl of the Ames 


ricans. 


N. IX. SATURDAY, JUNE 10. 


What rules has he propoſed totally to 


unbrace the ſlackened nerve; to ſhade 
| RT „ the heavy eye of inattention; to give the 
1 Have read you; that is a favour few _ | 


{mooth teature and the uncontracted 
muſcles; or procure inſenſibility to the 
whole animal compoſitioon 


of, when T committed violence upon 
myſelf, by muſtering up all wy ſtrength 
ts {et about reading you; but I am diſ- 
Ane in them all; and the ſtroke of 
eleven in the morning'is ſtill as terrible 
to me as before, and I find putting on 
my cloaths ſtill as painful and labori- 
ous. Oh that our climate would permit 
that original nakedneſs which the thrice 
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Lou may publiih, burn or deſtroy 
this, juſt as you are in the humour; it 
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kappy Indians to this day enjoy! How 


many unſolicitous hours ſhould I baſk 


away, warmed in bed by the ſun's glo- 


rious beams, could I, like them, tum- 


ble from thence in a moment, when ne- 
ceſſity obliges me to endure the torment 
of getting upon my legs. 

But wherefore do I talk to you upon 


ſubjects of this delicate nature; you who 


ſeem ignorant of the inexpreſſible charms 
of the elbow-chair, attended with a ſoft 
ſtool for the elevation of the feet. Thus, 
vacant of thought, do I indulge the 
live-long day. | 
Lou may define happineſs as you 


| pleate; I embrace that opinion which 


makes it conſiſt in the ablence of pain. 


To reflect is pain; to ſtir is pain; there- 
fore I never reflect or ſtir but when I 
aannot help it. Perhaps you will call 

my ſcheme of life Indolence, and there- 
fore think the Idler excuſed from taking 


any notice of me: but I have always 
looked upon Indolence and Idleneſs as 


the ſame; and ſo deſire yu will now 
e 


and then, while you profeſs yourſelf of 
our fraternity, take ſome notice of me, 


and others in my ſituation, who think 
they have a right to your aſſiſtance; or 
relinquith the name. 4 


is ten to one but I forget that I wrote 


It, before it reaches you. I believe you 


may find a motto for it in Horace, but 
I cannot reach him without getting out 
of my chair; that is a ſufficient reaſon 


for my not affixing any. And being 


obliged to fit upright to ring the bell 


for my ſervant to convey this to the 
penny poſt, if I ſlip the opportunity of 
his being now in the room, makes me 


break off abruptly. ns, 
This correſpondent, whoever he be, 


is not to be diſmiſſed without ſome to- 


kens of regard. There is no mark more 


certain of a genuine Idler, than uneaſi- 


neſs without moleſtation, and complaint 
without a grievance. # ET 
Yet my gratitude to the contributor 


of half a paper ſhall not wholly over- 


power my fincerity. I muſt inform you, 
that, with all his pretenſions, he that 
calls for directions to be idle, is yet but 
in the rudiments of Idleneſs, and has 
attained neither the practice nor theory 


of waſting life. The true nature of 


Idlenefs he will know in time, by con- 
tinuing to be idle. Virgil tells us of 


an impetuous and rapid being, that ac- 
quires ſtrength by motion. The Idler 
acquires weight by lying ſtill. | 

The vis inertiæ, the quality of reſiſt- 
ing all external impulſe, is hourly in- 
creaſing; the reſtleſs and troubleſome 
faculties of attention and diſtinction, re- 
flection on the paſt, and ſolicitude for 


the future, by a long indulgence of 


Idleneſs, will, like tapers in unelaſtic 


air, be gradually extinguiſhed; and the 


officious lover, the vigilant ſoldier, the 
buſy trader, may, by a judicious com- 
poſure of his mind, ſink into a ſtate ap- 
proaching to that of brute matter; in 
which he ſhall retain the conſciouſneſs. 
of his own exiſtence, only by an obtuſe 
languor, and drowſy diſcontent. | 
This is the loweſt ſtage to which the 
favourites of Idleneſs can deſcend ; theſe 
regions of undelighted quiet can be en- 
tered by few. of thoſe that are prepar- 
ing to ſink down into their ſhade, ſome 
are rouſed into action by Avarice or 
Ambition, ſome are awakened by the 
voice of Fame, ſome allured by the ſmile 
of Beauty, and many with-held by the 
importunities of Want. Of all the ene- 
mies of Idleneſs, Want is the moſt for- 


midable. Fame is ſoon found to be 


a ſound, and Love a dream; Avarice 
and Ambition may be juſtly ſuſpected 
of privy confederacies with Idleneſs; for 
when they have for a while protected 
their votaries, they often deliver them up 


to end their lives under her dominion. 


Want always ſtruggles againſt Idleneſs, 
but Want herſelf is often overcome; 
and every hour fſhews the careful ob- 
ſerver, thoſe who had rather live in eaſe 
OE. 88 

So wide is the reign of Idleneſs, and 
ſo powerful her influence. But ſhe does 


not immediately confer all her gifts. 


My correſpondent, who ſeems, with all 
his errors, worthy of advice, muſt be 
told, that he is calling too haſtily for 
the laſt effuſion of total inſenſibility. 
Whatever he may have been taught by 


unſkilful Idlers to believe, labour is ne- 


ceſſary in this initiation to Idleneſs. He 
that never labours may know the pains 
of Idleneſs, but not the pleaſure. The 
comfort is, that if he devotes himſelf 
to inſenſibility, he will daily lengthen 
the intervals of Idleneſs, and ſhorten 
thoſe of labour, till at laſt he will lie 
down to reſt, and ne longer diſturb the 
world or himſelf by buſtle or competi- 
tion. e | 
5 Ca Tu 
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Thus I have endeavoured to give him 
that wwiormation which, perhaps, after 
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often calls for that which he knows is 
never to be had, and aſks queſtions which 


all, he did not want; for a true Idler he does not defire ever to be anſwered. 


Ne X, SATURDAY, JUNE 17. 


REDULITY, or Confidence of 
opinion too great for the evidence 

from which opinion is derived, we find 
to be a general weakneſs imputed by 


every ſect and party to all others, and 
indeed by every man to every other man. 


Ot ali kinds of Credulity, the moſt 
obſtinate and wonderful is that of poli- 
tical zcalots ; of men, who, being num- 


| bered, they know not how or why, in parties, and therefore entitled to credit, 


tor why ſhould they favou 1 ingratitude ? 


any of the parties that divide a ſtate, re- 
| fign the vic of their own eyes and ears, 
and reſolve to believe nothing that does 
not favour thoſe whom they profeſs to 
e TED 

The bigot of philoſophy is ſeduced by 
authorities which he has not always op- 
portunities to examine, is entangled in 
iyſtems by which truth and falſehood are 


inextricably complicated, or undertakes 


to talk on ſubjects which nature did not 
form him able to comprehend. 1 
The Carteſian, who denies that his 


| horſe feels the ſpur, or that the hare is 


afraid when the hounds approach her; 
the diſciple of Malbranche, who main- 


tains that the man was not hurt by 
the bullet, which, according to vulgar 


apprehenſion, {wept away his legs; the 


| follower of Berkeley, who, while he ſits 
writing at his table, declares that he has 


neither table, paper, nor fingers; have 
all the honour at leaſt of being deceived 
by fallacies not eaſily detected, and may 


plead that they did not forſake truth, 


but tor appearances which they were 
not able to diſtinguiſh from it. 


But the man who engages in a party 


has ſeldom to do with any thing remote 
or abſtruſe. The preſent ſtate of things 
is before his eyes; and, if he cannot be 
ſatisficd without retroſpection, yet he 


{ldom extends his views beyond the 


hiſtorical events of the laſt century. All 
the knowledge that he can want is with- 
in his attainment, and moſt of the argu- 
ments which he can hear are within his 
enpacity. . Fo 


Vet ſo it is that an Idler meets every 


kour of his life with men who have dif- 
ferent opinions upon every thing paſt, 
preſent, and auturc; why gieay the.mplt 


- «- * 


notorious facts, contradict the moſt co- 
gent truths, and perſiſt in aſſerting to- 
day what they aſſerted yeſterday, in de- 
fiance of evidence, and contempt of con- 
futation- „5 
Two of my companions, who are 
grown old in idleneſs, are Tom Tem- 
peſt and Jack Sneaker. Both of them 
conſider themſelves as neglected by their 


They are both men of integrity, where 
no factious interett is to be promoted; 
and buth lovers of truth, when they are 
not heated with political debate. 
Tom Tempeſt is a ſteady friend to 


the houſe of Stuart. He can recount the 


prodigies that have appeared in the ſky, 
and the calamities that have afflicted the 
nation every year from the Revolution; 
and is of opinion, that if the exiled fa- 
mily had continued toreign, there would 
have neither been worms in our ſhips, 


nor caterpillars on our trees. He won- 
ders that the nation was not awakened 


by the hard froſt to a revocation of the 
true king, and 1s hourly atraid that the 
whole iſland will be loſt in the ſea, He 
believes that King William burned 
Whitehall, that he might ſteal the fur- 
niture, and that Tillotſon died an athe- 
iſt. Of Queen Anne he ſpeaks with 
more tenderneſs, owns that ſhe meant 
well, and can tell by whom and why 
ſhe was poiſoned. In the ſucceeding 
reigns all has been corruption, malice, 
and deſign. He believes that nothing 
ill has ever happened for theite forty 


years by chance or error; he holds that 
the battle of Dettingen was won by miſ- 
take, and that of Fontenoy loſt by con- 


tract; that the Victory was ſunk by 3 


private order; that Cornhill was fired 


by emiſſaries from the council; and the 
arch of Weſtminſter Bridge was ſo con- 


trived as to fink, on purpole that the 


nation might be put to charge. 


He 


conſiders the new raad to Iſlington as 
an encroachment on liberty, and often 
aſſerts that broad wheels will be the rum: 
ct England. po | 
Tom is generally vehement and 8 

| ut 


Was not enſlaved by the Iriſh, 
lieves that King William never loſt a 
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but nevertheleſs has ſome ſecrets, which 
he always communicates in a whiſper. 
Many and many a time has Tom cold 
me, in a corner, that our miſeries were 
almoſt at an end, and that we thould 
ſee, in a month, another monarch on 
the throne ; the time elapſes without a 
revolution; Tom meets me again with 
new intelligence; the whole icheme is 
now ſettled, and we ſhall ice great cvents 
in another month, | 
Jack Sneaker is a hearty adherent to 
the preſent eſtabliſhment ; he has known 


thoſe who faw the bed into which the 


Pretender was conveyed in a warming- 
pan. He often rejoices that the nation 
He be- 


battle, and that if he had lived one year 
longer, he would have conquered France. 
He holds that Charles the Firſt was a 


Papiſt. He allows there were ſome good 


men in the reign of Queen Anne; but 
the peace of Utrecht brought a blaſt 
upon the nation, and has been the cauſe 


of all the evil that we have ſuffered to 


the preſent hour. He believes that the 
ſcheme of the South Sea was well in- 


tended, but that it miſcarried by the in- 
fluence of France. He conſiders a ſtands 
ing army as the bulwark of liberty, 
thinks us ſecured from corruption by 
ſeptennial parliaments, relates how we 
are enriched and itrengthened by the 
Electoral dominions, and declares that 
the public debt is a blefling to the na- 
tion. | | 

Vet, amidſt all this proſperity, poor 
Jack is hourly diſturbed by the dread of 
Popery. He wonders that ſome trier 
laws are not made againk Papiſts, and 
is ſometimes afraid that they are buſy 
with French gold among the biſhops 
and judges. | : 

He cannot believe that the non- jurors 
are ſo quiet for nothing, they mult cer- 
tainly be forming ſome plot for the eſta- 
bliſhment of Popery; he does not think 


the preſent oaths ſufficiently binding, 


and wiſhes that fome better ſecurity 
could be found for the ſucceſſion of Ha- 
nover. He is zealous for the naturaliza- 
tion of foreign Proteſtants, and rejoiced 
at the admiſſion of wa! 290% to the Eng- 
liſh privileges, becauſe he thought a. 


Jew would never be a Papiſt. 


Ne XI. SATURD AY, JUNE 24. 


IT is commonly obſerved, that when 
1 two Engliſhmen meet, their firſt talk 
1s of the weather; they are in haſte to 
tell each other, what each mult already 


know, that it is hot or cold, bright or 
cloudy, windy or calm, 

There are, among the numerous 
lovers of ſubtilties and paradoxes, {ome 


who derive the civil inſtitutions of every 


country from its climate, who impute 
freedom and flavery to the temperature 


of the air, can fix the meridian of vice 


and virtue, and tell at what degree of 
latitude we are to expect courage or ti- 
midity, knowledge or ignorance. 

From theſe dreams of idle ſpecula- 
tion, a ſlight ſurvey of life, and a little 


knowledge of hiſtory is ſufficient to 
awaken any enquirer, whoſe ambition 


of diſtinction has not overpowered his 


love of truth. Forms of government 


are ſeldom the reſult of much delibera- 
tion; they are framed by chance in po- 
pular aſſemblies, or in conquered coun- 


tries by deſpotic authority. Laws are 
often occaſional, often capricious, made 
always by a few, and fometiuncs by a 


ſingle voice. Nations have changed their 
characters; ſlavery is now no where 
more patiently endured than in coun- 
tries once inhabited by the zealots of 
liberty. „ | 
But national cuſtoms can ariſe only 
from general agreement ; they are not. 
impoſed, but choſen and are continued 
only by the continuance of their cauſe. 
An Engliſhman's notice of the weather 
is the natural conſequence of change- 
able ſkies and uncertain ſeaſons. In 
many parts. of the world, wet weather. 
and dry are regularly expected at certain 
periods; but in our ifland every man 
goes to ſleep, unable to gueſs whether 
he ſhall behold in the morning a bright 
or cloudy atmoſphere, whether his reſt 


ſhall be lulled by a ſhower, or broken 


by a tempeſt. We therefore rejoice mu- 
tually at good weather, as at an eſcape 
from ſomething that we feared, and mu- 
tually complain of bad, as of the loſs of 
ſomething that we hoped. ö 
Such is the reaſon of our practice; and 
who ſnall treat it with contempt ? Surely 


not the aticndaut on a court; whole bu- 


tranquillity and benevolence. 
up to the ſky for the nutriment of our 
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weak and fooliſh as himſelf, and whole 
vanity is to recount the names of men, 
who might drop into nothing, and leave 
no vacuity: not the proprietor of funds, 
who ſtops his acquaintance in the ſtreet 


to tell him of the Joſs of half-a-crown 


not the enquirer after news, who fills 
his head with foreign events, and talks 
of ſkirmiſhes and ſieges, of which no 


_ conſequence will ever reach his hcarers 


or himſelf. The weather is a nobler and 
more intereſting ſubject ; it is the pre- 


ſent ſtate of the ſkies and of the earth, 


on which plenty and famine are ſuſpend- 


ed, on which millions depend for the 


ncceſlaries of life. 
The weather is frequently mentioned 


for another reaſon, leſs honourable to 


my dear countrymen. Our diſpoſitions 


too frequently change with the colour 


of the ſky ; and when we find ourſelves 


chearful and good natured, we natu- 
rally pay our acknowledgments to the 
powers of ſun-ſhine; or if we fink into 


dullneſs and peeviſhneſs, look round the 
horiſon for an excuſe, and charge our 


diſcontent upon an eaſterly wind or a 


Cloudy day. | 5 
Surely nothing is more reproachful 
to a being endowed with reaſon, than to 
reſign its powers to the influence of the 
Air, and live in dependance on the wea- 
ther and the wind, for the only bleſſings 


which Nature has put into he ors 
o look 


bodies, is the condition of nature; to 
call upon the ſun for peace and gaiety, 
or deprecate the clouds leſt ſorrow ſhould 


_ overwhelm us, is the cowardiceof Idle- 


neſs, and the idolatry of Folly. _ 
Yet, even in this age of enquiry and 
knowledge, when ſuperſtition is & 
away, and omens and prodigies have 
loſt their terrors, we find this folly coun- 
tenanced by frequent examples. Thoſe 


that laugh at the portentous glare of a 


* 


Jin his own eyes is a poſition of 
which we all either voluntarily or un- 


warily at leaſt once an hour confeſs the 


truth; and it will unavoidably follow, 


that every man believes himſelf impor- 
tant to the public, 


ter, is no leſs dan 


riven 
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ſineſs is to watch the looks of a being 


comet, and hear a crow with equal trans 
quillity from the right or left, will yet 
alk of times and ſituations proper for 
intellectual performances, will imagine 
the fancy exalted by vernal breezes, and 
the reaſon invigorated by a bright calm. 
If men who have given up themſelves 


to fancitul credulity would confine their 


conceits in their own minds, they might 
regulate their lives by the barometer, 

with inconvenience only to themſelves z 
but to fill the world with accounts of 
intellects ſubject to ebb and flow, of one 
genius that awakened in the Spring, 
and another that ripened in the Autumn, 
of one mind expanded in the Summer, 
and of another concentrated in the Win- 
gerous than to tell 


children of bugbears and goblins. Fear 


will find every houſe haunted, and Idle- 


neſs will wait for ever for the moment 
of illumination. 1 | 
This diſtin&tion of ſeaſons is pro- 
duced only by imagination operating on 
luxury. To: temperance every day is 
bright, and every hour is propitious to 
diligence. He that ſhall reſolutely ex- 
cite his faculties, or exert his virtues, | 
will ſoon make himſelf ſuperior to the 
ſeaſons, and may ſet at defiance the 
morning miſt, and the evening damp, 
the blaſts of the eaſt, and the clouds of 


the ſouth. 


It was the boaſt of the Stoic philoſo- 


phy, to make man unſhaken by cala- 


mity, and unelated by ſucceſs, incor- 
ruptible by pleaſure, and invulnerable 
by pain; theſe are heights of wiſdom 
which none ever attained, and to which 
few can aſpire; but there are lower de- 
grees of conſtancy neceſſary to common 
virtue; and every man, however he may 
diſtruſt himſelf in the extremes of good 
or evil, might at leaſt ſtruggle againſt 


the tyranny of the climate, and refuſe to 


enſlave his virtue or his reaſon to the 
moſt variable of all variations, the 
changes of the weather. 9 


N* XI, SATURDAY, JULY . 
FHAT every man is important 


The right which this importance 
gives us to general notice and viſible 
diſtinction, is one of thoſe diſputable 
privileges which we have not always 
courage to aſſert ; and which we there- 
fore ſuffer to lie dormant till ſome ela- 


tion of mind, or viciſſitude of fortune, 


incites 


ſmeltes us to declare our pretenſions and 
enforce our demands. And hopeleſs as 
the claim of vulgar characters may ſeem 


to the ſupercilious and ſevere, there are 


few who do not at one time or other en- 
deavour to ſtep forward beyond their 
rank, who do not make ſome ſtruggles 


for fame, and ſhew that they think all 


other conveniences and delights imper- 


fectly enjoyed without a name. 
I get a name, can happen but to 
few. A name, even in the moſt com- 


mercial nation, is one of the few things 


which cannot be bought. It is the free 


ift of mankind, which muſt be de- 
erved before it will be granted, and is 
at Iaft unwillingly beſtowed. But this 


unwillingneſs only encreaſes deſire in 
him who believes his merit ſufficient to 


overcome it. 5 

There is a particular period of life, in 
which this fondneſs for a name ſeems 
principatly to predominate in both ſexes, 


. Scarce any couple comes together, but 


the nuptials are declared in the news- 


pk with encomiums on each party. 
any an eye, ranging over the page 


With eager curiofity in queſt of ſtateſ- 


men and heroes, is ſtopped 1 a mar- 
riage celebrated between Mr. Buckram, 


an eminent ſaleſman in Threadneedle 
Street, and Miſs Dolly Juniper, the only 


daughter of an eminent diltiller, of the 
pariſh of St, Giles's in the Fields, a 
young lady adorned with every accom- 


pliſkment that can give happineſs to the 
married ſtate. Or we are told, amidſt. 


our impatience for the event of a battle, 
that on a certain day Mr. Winker, a 
tide-waiter at Yarmonth, was married 
to Mrs, Cackle, a widow jady of great 
accompliſhments, and that as toon as 


the ceremony was performed they ſet 


out in a poſt-chaiſe for Yarmouth. 
Many are the enquiries which ſuch 
intelligence muſt undoubtedly raiſe, but 
nothing in this world is laſting. When 
the reader has contemplated with envy, 
or with gladneſs, the felicity of Mr. 
Buckram and Mr. Winker, and ran- 
ſacked his memory for the names of Ju- 
niper and Cockle, his attention is di- 
verted to other thoughts, by finding that 
Mirza will not cover this ſeaſon ; or that 
2 1p:7c} has been loſt or ſtolen, that an 


ay, 


LY Px 


\ hence it ariſes that on the day of 


die all agree to call thus openly 


don hancurs, J am not able to diſcover, 


? 
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Some, perhaps, think it kind, by a pub- 


lic declaration, to put an end to the 


hopes of rivalry and the fears of jea- 


louly ; to let parents know that they may 
ſet their daughters at liberty whom they 
haye locked up for fear of the bride- 
groom ; or to diſmiſs to their counters 
and their offices the amorous youths 
that had been uſed to hover round the 
dwelling of the bride. 


Theſe connubial praiſes may have 


another cauſe. It may be the intention 
of the huſband and wife to dignify 
themſelves in the eyes of each other; 
and, according to their different tempers 
or expectations, to win affection, or en- 
JJ a Ty 
It was faid of the family of Lucas, 

that it was zoble, for all the brothers 


ewere valiant, and all the ſiſters were 


virtucus. What would a ſtranger ſay of 
the Engliſh nation, in which on the day 
of marriage all the men are emment, and 
all the women beautiful, acconpliſhed, 
„„ 3 
How long the wife will be perſuaded 
of the eminence of her huſband, or the 
huſband continue to believe that his wife 
has the qualities requ'r.. io make mar- 
riage happy, may rewzonably be queſ- 


tioned, I am afraid that much time 


ſeldom pailes before each is convinced 
that praiſes are fallacious, and particu- 


larly thoſe praiſes which we conter upon 


ourſelves. „%% 
I ſhouid therefore think, that this 
cuſtoin might be omitted without any 


loſs to the community, and that the ſons 
and daughters of lanes and alleys might 


go hereatter to the next church, with na 
witneſſes of their worth or happineſs 
but their parents and their friends; but 
if they cannot be happy on the bridal 
day without ſome gratification of their 
vanity, I hope they will be willing ta 
encourage a friend of mine who propoſes 
to devote his powers to their ſervice. 
Mr. Settle, a man whoſe emmence 
was once allowed by the eminent, and 


whoſe accompliſhments were conteſſed by 


the accomplijped, in the latter part of a 
long Jie ſupported himſelf by an un- 
common expedient. He had a ſtanding. 
Elegy and Epithalamium, of which 
only the firſt and laſt were leaves varied 


occaſionally, and the intermediate pages 
were, by general terms, left applicable 


alike to every character. When any 


marriage became known, Settle ran to 


the 
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the bridegroom with his Epithalamium; 
and when he heard of any death, ran to 
the heir with his Elegy. 
Who can think himſelf diſgraced "Ve 
3 trade that was practiſed ſo long by the 
_rivalof Dryden, by the poet whoſe Em- 
preſs of Morocco was played before 
princes by ladies of the court? 

My friend purpoſes to open an office 
m the F leet ror matr imonial * 


Ne XII. 


TO THE IDLIR. 


AR MR, pyn, 


HOUGH few men of prudence 


are much inclined to interpoſe in 
chiputes between man and wife, who 


commonſy make peace at the expence of 


the arbitrator ;z yet J will venture lo lay 


before you 2 controveriy, by which the 


quiet of mv houſe has been long diſ- 
turbed, and which, unlets you can de- 


eide it, is likely to produce ſatting evils, 


and embitter thoſe hours which Nature 
ſeems to have appropriated to RG nets 
| and repole. 


J married a wife with no great bor : 


tune, but of a family remarkable for 
_ domeſtic prudence, and eleg 

hty. I lived with her at eaie, if not with 
happineſs, and ſeldom had any reaſon 
of complaint. The houſe was always 
clean, the ſervants were act ive and re- 
gular, dinner was on the table every day 
At the ſame minute, and the ladies of 


the nei gh bourhood were fr ightenedwhen 


T invited their huſbands, leſt their own 
economy ſhould be leſs eſteemed. 
During this gentle lapſe of life, my 


deur broucht me three daughters. 1 


S 
wiſhed for a fon to continue the family; 


but my wife often teils me the boys are 
dirty things, and are always troubleſome 
in 2 houle, and declares that ſhe has 
Hated the ſight of them ever ſince ſhe ſaw 
Lady Fondle's eldeſt Ion ride over a car- 
pet with his hobby-horſe all mire. | 
T did not much attend to her opinion, 
but knew that girls could not he made 
boys ; and cherries compoſed myſelf to 
bear what J could not remedy, and re- 
ſolved to beitow that care on my daugh- 
ters, to which only the ſons are com- 
monly thought entitled. 
But my wite's notions ot * edueation 


SATURDAY, 


gant fru ga- 
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rics, and will accommodate all with 
praiſe who think their own powers of 
expreſſion inadequate to their merit. He 
will ſell any man or woman the virtue or. 
qualification which is moſt faſhionable 


or molt defired ; but defires his cuſtom- 


ers to remember, that he ſets beauty at 
the higheſt price, and Riches at the next; 
and, it he be well paid, throws in Vir. 


tue for nothing. 


TULY 8. 


differ widely from mine. She is an irre- 


concileable enemy to Idleneſs, and con- 
ſiders every ſtate of life as Idleneſs, in 


which the hands are not employed, Or 


ſome art acquired, by which ſhe thinks 
money may be got or ſaved, 
"Th purtuance of this pr inciple, ſhe 


calls up her daughters at a certain hour, 
and appoints them a taſk of needle- work 


to be performed before breakfaſt. They 
are confined iu a garret, which has it's 


window in the roof, both becaule work 
is bett done at a ky- light, and becauſe _ 


children are apt to loſe t time by look ing 
about them. | 
They br ingdown their work to br a 


faſt, and as they deſerve are commended 


or reproved ; they are then ſent up with 
anew taſk till dinner ; ; if no company is 


expected, their mother ſits with them the 


whole afternoon, to direct their opera- 
tions, and to draw patterns, and is ſome- 
times denied to her neareſt relations 
when ſhe is engaged in teaching them a 
new ſtitch. 

By this continual exerciſe of their di. 
ligence, ſhe has obtained a very conſi- 
derable number of laborious perform- 
ances. We have twice as many fire- 
ſkreens as chimneys, and three flouriſhed 
quilts for every bed. Half the rooms 
are adorned with a kind of futile pic 
tures, which imitate tapeſtry. But all 
their work is not ſet out to ſhew ; ſhe 
has boxes filled with knit garters and 
braided ſhoes, She has twenty covers 
for nde-ſaddles embroidered with filver 
flowers, and has curtains wrought with 

old in various figures, which ſhe re- 
Fives ſome time or other to hang up. 

All theſe ſhe diſplays to her company 

whenever ſhe is clate with merit, and 
cagzer for praiſe; and amidit the praiſes 

which g der 11 jends and her felt beſtow up- 
e o 
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en her merit, ſhe never fails to turn to 
me, and aſk what all theſe would coſt, 
if I had been to buy them. | 
T iometimes venture to tell her, that 
many of theornaments are ſuperfluous; 


that what is done with 10 much labour 


might have been ivpplied by a very eaſy 
purchaie ; that the work is not always 
worth the materials; and that I know 


not why the children ſhould be perie- 


cuted with uicleis taſks, or obliged to 
make ſhoes that are never worn. She 
anſwers, with a look of contempt, that 
men never care how money goes, and 
proceeds to tell of a dozen new chairs 


for which ſhe is contriving covers, and 


of a couch which ſhe intends to ſand as 
a monument of needle-work. 

In the mean time the girls grow up 
in total ignorance of every thing pait, 


_ preſent, and future. Molly aſked me 


the other day, whether Ireland was in 
France, and was ordered by her mother 
to mend her hem. Kitty knows not, 


at ſixteen, the difference between a Pro- 


teſtant and a Papiſt, becauſe ſhe has 
been employed three years in filling the 


ſide of a cloſet with a hanging that is to 


repreſent Cranmer in the flames. And 
Dolly, my eldeſt girl, is now unable to 
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read a chapter in the Bible, having ſpent 
all her time, which other children paſs 
at ſchool, in working the Interview be- 
tween Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 

About a month ago, Tent and Tur- 
key-ſtitch ſeemed at a ſtand; my wite 


knew not wha: new work to introduce: I 


ventured to propole that the girls mould 
now learn to read and write, and men- 
tioned the neceſſity of a little arithmetic; 
but, unhappily, my wife has diſcovered 


that linen wears out, and has bought the 


girls three little wheels, that they may 


{pin hukkaback for the jervants table, 
I remonſtrated, that with larger wheels 
they might diſpatch in an hour what 


muſt now coſt them a day; but ſhe told. 


me, with irrehiitible authority, that any 
buſineſs is better than idleneis ; that 
when theſe wheels are @t upon a table, 
with mats under them, they will turn 
without noiſe, and keep the girls up- 
right; that great ets are not fit tor 
gentlewomen ; and that with theſe, {mall 
as they are, ſhe does not doubt but that 
the three girls, if they are kept clot, 
will {pin every year as much cloth as 
would coſt five pounds if one was 10 


buy its 
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HEN Diogenes received a viſit 
in his tub from Alexander the 
Great, and was aſked, according to the 


ancient forms of royal courtely, what 


petition he had to offer—* I have no- 


thing, ſaid he, © to aſk, but that you 


c would remove. to the other ſide, that 


£ you may not, by intercepting the 


< ſunſhine, take from me what you 


© cannot give me. 


Such was the demand of Diogenes 


from the greateſt monarch of the earth; 


which thoſr, who have leis power than 
Alexander, may, with yet more pro- 


_ priety, apply to themſelves. He that does 


much good, may be allowed to do ſome- 


times a little harm, But it the oppor- 


tunities of heneficence be denied by for- 
tune, innocence ſhould at leaſt be vi- 
gilantly preſerved. 8 | 

It is well known, that time one paſt 
never returns ; and that the moment 
which is loſt, is Joſt for ever, Time 
therefore ought, above all other kinds of 
property, to be free from invaſionz and 


with petitions in their hands, 
who raiſe cory, will cafily incur ceeMuUres 
A Kiow not wither ftatehnen and pas 
tens danaot lutfer moye Feproativ;s than 


yet there is no man who does no claim 
the power of waſting that time which is 


the right of others. 


This uſurpation is ſo general, that a 
very ſinall part of the year is ſpent by 
choice; ſcarcely any thing is done when 
it is in ended, or obtained when it is de- 
fired. Life is continually ravaged by in- 


vaders; one ſteals away an hour, and an- 
other a day; one conceals the robhery 


by hurrying us into buſineis, another 


by lulling us with amuſement; the de- 
preda: ion is continued through a thou- 


ſand vic iſſitudes of tumult and tranquil- 
lity, till, having loſt all, we can Joie no 
more. C8 

This waſte of the lives of men has 
been very frequently charged upon the 
great, whole follo ers linger from year 
to year in expcctat ions, and die at laſt 


Thoſe 


thy Gelor yg, and may not rather chem. 
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ſelves complain that they are given up a 
prey to pretenſions without merit, and 
to importunity without ſhame. 

The truth is, that the inconvenien- 
cies of atrencance are more lamented 
thin felt. To the greater number 101i- 
Citation is it's own reward. Tobeicen 
in good company, to talk of iamiliarities 
with men ot power, to be able to tell the 


fre ſlieſt news, to gratily an in, err r- 


cle with predictions of increale or de- 
cline of tavour, and to be regarded as a 
candidate fer high offices, are compen- 
ſations more than equivalent to the de- 
lay of lavours, which perhaps he that 
b egs them has hardly confidence to ex- 
p< ct. . 

A man conſpicuous in a high ſtation, 
who multiplies hopes that he may mul- 


tiply dependants, may be conſidered as a 


beait of prey, juſtly dreaded, but eaſily 
avoided ; his den is known, and they 
who would not be devoured, need not 
approach it. The great danger of the 
waſte of time is from caterpiilars and 
moths, who are not reſiſted, becauſe 
they are not feared, and who work on 
with unheeded milchiets, and inviſible 
encroachments. N | 


He whoſe rank or merit procures him 


the notice of mankind, mutt give up 
himſelf, in a great meaſure, to the con- 
venience or humour of thoſe who ſur- 
round him. Every man, who is ſick of 
himſelf, will fly to him tor relief; he that 
wants to ſpeak will require him to hear; 
and he that wants to hear will expect him 
to ſpeak, Hour paſſes after hour, the 
noon iucceeds to morning, and the even- 
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ing to noon, while à thouſand objects 


are forced upon his attention, which he 
rejects as ſaſt as they are offered, hut 
wh.ch He cuſtom ot the world requires 


to be received with appearance of re- 
gard. 


we mult endure their folltes. 


tribute of his time to a multitude of ty- 
to the loiterer, who makes ap- 
pointments hich he never keeps; to the 
conſulter, who aſks advice which he ne- 
ver takes; to the boaſter, who bluſters 
only to be praiſed; to the complainer, 
who whines only to be pitied; to the pro- 
jector, whole happineſs is to entertain 


his friends with expectations which all 


but himſelf know to be vain; to the œco- 
nomilt, who tells of bargains and ſet- 


tlements ; to the politician, who predicts 


the fate of battles and breach of alli- 


ances ; to the uſurer, who compares the 


ditferent funds ; and to the talker, who 


talks only becauie he loves to be talk- 


ing. | 


To put every man in poſſeſſion of his 
own time, and reſcue the day from this 
ſucceſſion of uſurpers, is beyond my 


power and beyond my hope. Vet, per- 


haps, ſome ſtop might be put to this un- 
merciful perſecution, if all would ſeri- 


oully reflect, that whoever pays a viſt 
that is not deſired, or talks longer than 


the hearer is willing to attend, is guilty 
of an injury which he cannot repair, 


and takes away that which he cannot 
SIe. 8 5 
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and waiting on my cuſtomers: but my 
wife, though ſhe could be of as much 


Have the misfortune to be a man of uſe as aſhopman to me, if ſhe would put 


1 buſineſs; that, you will ſay, is a moſt 


grievous one: but what makes it the 
more ſo to me, is, that my wife has no- 
thing to do; at leatt ſhe had too good an 
education, and the proſpect of too good 
a fortune in Ka ae when I married 
her, to think of employing herſelf ei- 


ther in my thop affairs, or the manage-_ 


ment of my family. | 
Her time, you know, as well as my 
own, mult be filled up ſome way or 
other. For my part, I have enough 
to mind, in weighing my gocds out, 


that paſſes by. 


ing figures for her amulement. 


her hand to it, is now only in my way. 


She walks all the morning ſauntering 


about the ſhop with her arms through 
her pocket- holes, or ſtands gaping at the 
door-ſill, and looking at every perſon 
She is continually aſk- 
ing me a thouſand frivolous queſtions 
about every cuſtomer that comes in and 
goes out; and all the while that I am en- 
tering any thing in my day-book, ſhe 18 
lolling over the counter, and ſtaring at 
it, as if I was only ſcribbling or draw» 
| Some- 
times 


I' we will have the kindneſs of others, 
He, who ' 
cannot pertuade himſelf to withdraw 
trom {ociety, muſt be content to pay a 
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times, indeed, ſhe will take a needle: 
but as ſhe always works at the door, or 


In the middle of the ſhop, ſhe has ſo 


many interruptions, that ſhe is longer 
hemming a towel, or darning a Rocking, 
than I am in breaking forty loaves of 
ſugar, and making it up into pounds, 
In the afternoon I am {ure l:kewi.e to 
Have her company, except ſhe is called 
upon by ſome of her acquaintance; and 
then, as we let out all the upper part 
of our houſe, and have only a little 
room backwards tor ourielves, they ei- 
ther keep ſuch a chattering, or elle are 
calling out every moment to me, that T 
cannot mind my buſineſs for them. _ 
My wife, I am ſure, might do all the 
little matters our family requires; and 
J could wiſh that ſhe would employ her- 
ſelf in them ; but, initcad of that, we 


have a girl to do the work, and look 


after a little boy about two years ol:!, 
which I may fairly ſay is the mother's 
own child. The brat muſt be humoured 
in every thing: he is therefore iuffered 
conſtantly to play in the ſhop, pull all 
the goods about, and clamber up the 


_ ſhelves to get at the plumbs and ſugar. 


I dare not correct him; becauſe if I did, 


I ſhould have wife and maid both upon 


me at once. As to the latter, ſhe is as 


lazy and fluttiſh as her miſtreſs; and 


becaule ſhe complains ſhe has too much 


work, we can ſcarce get her to do any 


thing at all: nay, what is worſe than 


that, J am afraid ſhe is hardly honeſt; 


and as ſhe is entruſted to buy in all our 


proviſions, the jade, I am ſure, makes 


a market-penny out of every article. 

But to return to my deary,—The 
evenings are the only time, when it is 
fine weather, that 1 am left to myſelf; 
for then the generally takes the child out 
to give it milk in the Park. When ſhe 
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comes home again,ſheis ſo fatigued with 
walking, th»: ſhe cannot ſtir from her 
chair: and it is an hour, after ſhop is 
ſhut, beſore I can get a bit of tupper, 
while che maid is taken up in undreſſing 
and puceing the child to bed. 

But you will pity me much more, 
when I tell you the manner in which we 
gencrally pais our Sundays. In the 
morning ſhe is commonly too ill to dreis 
herſelf to go to church, ſhe therecore 


never gets up tillnoon ; and, what is till 


more vexitious, kecps e in bed with 


her, when I ought to be buſily engaged 


in better employment. It is well il ſhe 
can get her things on by dinner time; 


and when that is ever, I am jure to be 


dragged cut by her eicher to Georgia 


or Horniey Wood, or the White Con- 


duit Houle. Yet even theic near excur- 
ſions are io very [a'iguing to her, that, 
beſides what it coſts me in tea and hot 
rolls, and zyllabubs, and cakes tor the 
boy, I am frequently forced to take a 


hackney- coach, or drive them out in a 


one-horſz chair. At other times, as my 
wite is rather of the fatteſt, and a very 
poor walker, beſides bearing her whole 
weight upon my arm, I am obliged to 


carry the child myself. | 


Thus, Sir, does the conſtantly drawl 
ont her time, without either profit or 
{ſatisfaction ; and, while IT ſee my neigh- 


bours wives helping in the ſhop, and 


almoſt earning as much as their hut 


bands, I have the mortification to find, 


that mine is nothing but a dead weight 


upon me. In ſhort, I do not know any 
greater misfortune can happen ta a plain 
1ard-working tradeſman, as I am, than 
to be joined to ſuch a woman, who is 


rather a clog than an helpmate to him. 


D * 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


ZACHARY.-TREACLE, 


Ne XVI. SATURDAY, JULY 29. 


J Paid a viſit yeſterday to my old friend 
1 Ned Drugget, at his country lodg- 
ings. Ned began trade with a very 


ſmall fortune; he took a ſmall houſe in 


an obſcure ſtreet, and for ſome years 


dealt only in remnants. Knowing that 


lialt gains make a heavy purſe, he was 
content with moderate profit; having 
obſerved or heard the effects of civility, 
he bowed down to the counter edge at 


che entrance and departure: of every cuſ- 


tomer, liſtened without impatience to 
tie object.ons of the ignorant, and re- 


fuicd without reſentment the offers of 
the p-nurious. His only recreation was 
to ſtand at his own door and look into 
the ſtreet. His dinner was ſent him 
from a neighbouring alehouſe, and he 
opened and ſhut the ſhop at a certain 


hour with his own hands. 


His reputation ſoon extended from 
one end ot the {treet to the other; and 
| D 2 | Mr, 


Mr. Drugger's exemplary conduct was 
recommended by every maſter to his ap- 
prentice, and by every ſather to bis ton, 

Ned was not 8 conſidered as a thriv- 
ing trader, but de à man of clegance and 
politeneſs, for he was remarkably neat 


in his dreſs; and would wear his coat 


thread-bare without ſpotting it; his hat 
was always bruſhed, lis ſhoes gloſſy, 


kis wig nicely curled, and his ſtockings 


without a wrinkle. With ſuch quali- 
Kcations it was not very difticult for 


him to gain the heart of Miſs Comfit, 


the only daughter of Mr. Comfit the 
confe&tioner. . 
Ned is one of thoſt: whoſe happineſs 
marriage has encreaſed. His wife had 
the ſame diſpoßtion with himſelf, and 
is method of life was very little chang- 
ed, except that he diſmiſſed the lodgers 
from the firſt floor, and took the whole 
houſe into his own hands. . 


He had already, by his parſimony, 


accumulated a conſiderable ſum, to 


which the fortune of his wife was now 
added. From this time he began to 
graſp at greater acquiſitions z and was 
_ awavs ready, with money in his hand, 
to pick up the refuſe of a ſale, or to 
buy the ſtock of a trader who retired 
trom buſineſs. He ſoon added his par- 


Your to his ſhop, and was obliged, a 


Houle... | | 
He had now a ſhop ſplendidly aud 
eopioully furnithed with every thing 


few months afterwards, to hire a ware- 


that time had injured, or faſhion had 
degraded, with fragments of tiſſues, 


odd yards of brocade, vaſt bales of fad- 
ed filk, and innumerable boxes of an- 
tiquated ribbands. His ſhop was ſoon 
celebrated through all quarters of the 
| town, and frequented by every form of 
oftentatious poverty. Every maid, whoſe 
misfortune it was to be taller than her 
lady, matched her gown at Mr. Drug- 
get's; ard many a maiden who had 
paſſed a winter with her aunt in Lon- 
don, dazzled the ruſties at her return, 
with cheap finery which Drugget had 
ſupplied. His ſtiop was often vifited in a 


morning by ladies who left their Coaches 


in the next ſtreet, and crept through the 
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alley in linen gowns. Drugget knows 
the'rank of his euſtomers by their buſk- 


fulnels? and when he finds them unwil- 


ling“ to be feen, invites them up ſtairs, 
or ret ires witch them to the back window, 
I rejoiced at the incrraſing proſperity 
df wy friend, ahd imagined that as he 
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night over his own 
retolved to be happy, and hired.a lodg- 
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grew rich, he was growing happy. His 
mind has partaken the enlargement of 
his fortune. When] ſtepped in for the 
firſt five years, I was welcomed only 
with a ſhake of the hand; in the next 
period of his lite, he beckoned acrols the 
way tor a pot of beer; but, for fix years 
paſt, he invites me to dinner; and, if 
he beſpeaks me the day before, never 
fails to regale me with a fillet of veal. 


His riches neither made him uncivil 


nor negligent: he roſe at the ſame hour, 
attended with the fame athduity, and 
bowed with the fame gentleneſs, But 
for ſome years he has been much inclined 


to talk of the fatigues of buſineſs, and 


the confinement of a ſhop, and to wiſh 
that he had been ſo happy as to haye re- 
newed his uncle's leate of a farm, tha? 
he might have lived without noiſe and 


harry, in a pure air, in the artleſs ſo- 
ciety of honeſt villagers, and the con- 


templation of the works of nature. 
I ſoon diſcovered the cauſe of my 
friend's philoſophy. He thought him- 


ſelf grown rich enough to have a lodg- 


ing in the country, like the mercers on 


Ludgate Hill, and was reſolved to en- 


joy himſelf in the decline of life. This 
was a revolution not to be made ſadden- 


55 He talked three years of the plea- 


ures of the vat but paſſed every 


ing in the country, that he may ſteab 
ſome hours in the week from butineſs ; 
For, ' ſays he, chen a man advances 
in life, he loves to entertain himſelf ſome - 
© times avith his oxwn thoughts.” | 
Jas invited to this ſeat of quiet and 


contemplation among theſe whom Mr. 


Drugget conſiders as his moſt reputable 


friends, and deſyes to make the firſt 


witneſſes of his elevation to the higheſtz 


dignities of a ſhop-keeper. I found him 


at Iflington, in a room whichovertooked 
the high road, amuſing himſelf with 


looking through the window, which the 
clouds of duſt would not ſuffer him to 
He embraced me, told me I was 


Open. 8 
welcome into the country, and afked 
me, if J did not feel mylelf refreſhed, 
He then defired that dinner might be 


haſtened, for freſh air always ſharpened 


his appetite, and ordered me a toaſt and 
x plais of wine after my walk. He told 
me much of the pleaſure he found in re- 
tirement, and wondered what had kept 


him fo long out of the country. After 


dinner, company came in, and Mr. 
15 | T mo — — 9 — IP * = Drugget 
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Prugget again repeated the praiſes of had been all the morning at the win- 


the country, recommended the pleaſures 
of meditation, and told them, that he 
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dow, counting the carriages as they 
paſſed before him. 


Ne XVII. SATURDAY, AUGUST 5. 


TUE rainy weather which has con- 
tinued the laſt month, is ſaid to 
have given great diſturbance to the in- 
ſpectors of barometers. The oraculous 
glaſſes have deceived their votaries; 
ſhower has ſucceeded ſhower, though 
they predicted ſunſhine and of ſkies; 
and by fatal confidence in theſe falla- 
cious promiics, many coats have Joſt 
their glojs, and many curls been moiſ- 
tened to flaccidity. : 
This is one of the diſtreſſes to which 
mortals ſubject themſelves by the pride 
of ſpeculation. I had no part in this 
learned diſappointment, who am con- 


tent to credit my ſenſes, and to believe 
that rain will fall when the air blackens, 


and that the weather will be dry when 
the ſun is bright. My caution indeed 
does not always preſerve me from a 
ſhower. To be wet, may happen to the 
genuine Idler; but to be wet in oppoſi- 
tion to theory, can befal only the Idler 
that pretends to be buſy. Of thoſe that 
ſpin out life in triftes, and die without a 
memorial, many flatter themſelves with 
high opinions of their own importance, 
and imagine that they are every day add- 
ing ſome improvement to human life. 
To be idle and to be poor, have always 
been reproaches; and therefore every 
man endeavours, with his utmoſt care, 
to hide his poverty from others, and his 
ialleneſt from himſelf. 1 
Among thoſe whom I never could 


perſuade to rank themſelves with Idlers, 


and who ſpeak with indignation of my 
mornin ſleeps and nocturnal rambles ; 
one paſles the day in catching prays 
that he may count their eyes wit 


exhibits the duſt of a marigold ſeparated 
from the flower with adexterity worthy 
of Leeuwenhoeck himſelf. Some turn 
the wheel of electricity, ſome ſuſpend 
rings to a loadſtone, and find that what 
they did yeſterday they can do again to- 
day. Some regiſter the changes of the 


wind, and die fully convinced that the 


wind 1s changeable. 

"There are men yet more profound, 
who have heard that two colourleſs li- 
quors may produce a colour by union; 


a mi- 
croſcope; another erects his head, and 


and that two cold bodies will grow hot 


if they are mingled ; they mingle them, 

and produce the effect expected, ſay it 

is ſtrange, and mingle them again, 
The Idlers that ſport only with inanĩ- 


mate nature may claim ſome indulgence; 


if they are uſeleſs, they are till inno- 
cent: but there are others whom I 
know not how to ment ion without more 


emotion than my love of quiet willingly 
admits. Among the inferior profeſſors 
of medical knowledge, is a race of 
wretches, whoſe lives are only varied by 
varieties of cruelty ; whole favourite 
amuſement is to nail dogs to tables, and 
open them alive; to try how long life 
may be continued in various degrees of 


mutilation, or with the exciſion or lace- 
ration of the vital parts; to examine 


whether burning irons are felt more a- 


cutely by the bone or tendon ; and whe- 


ther the more laſting agonies are pro- 
duced by poiſon forced into the mouth 


or injected into the veins. | 
It is not without reluctance that I 


offend the ſenſibility of the tender mind 
with images like theſe. If ſuch eruelties 


were not practiſed, it were to be deſired 
that they ſhould not be conceived ; but 


ſince they are publiſhed every day with 


oſtentation, let me be allowed once ta 
mention them, ſince I mention them 
with abhorrence. „ 
Mead has inviduouſly remarked of 
Woodward, that he gathered ſliells and 
ſtones, and would paſs for a philoſopher. 
With pretenſions much leſs reaſonable, 


the anatomical novice tears out the 
living bowels of an animal, and ſtyles 


D 


himſelf Phyfician, prepares himſelf by 
familiar cruelty for that profeſſion which 
he is to exerciſe upon the tender and the 


helpleſs, upon feeble bodies and broken 


minds, and hy. which he has opportu- 
nities to extend his arts of torture, and 
continue thoſe experiments upon infans 
cy and age which he has hitherto tried 
upon cats and dogs. | 
What is alledged in defence of theſe 
hateful practiſes, every one knows; but 


the truth is, that by knives, fire, and 
poiſon, knowledge is not always ſought, 


and is very ſeldom attained, The expe 
riments 
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ximents that have been tried, are tried 
again; he that burned an animal with 
_ xrons yeſterday, will be willing to amuſe 


himlelf with burning another to-mor- 


row. I know not, that by living dif- 
ſections any diicovery has been made 
by which a ſingle malady is more eafily 
ured. And if the knowledge of phy- 
tology has been ſomewhat increaſed, 
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he ſurely buys knowledge dear, who 
learns the ut of the lacteals at the ex- 
pence of his human ty. It is time that 
univerſal reſentment ſhould ariſe againſt 
theſe horrid operations, which tend to 
harden the heart, extinguiſh thoſe ſen- 
ſations which give man confidence in 


man, and make the phyſician more 


dreadiul than the gout or ſtone. 


Nie XVII. SATURDAY, AUGUST 12. 


TO THE IDLER- 
TR, | ME 
TFT commonly happens to him who 
1 endeavours to obtain diſtinftion by 
ridlicule or cenſure, that he teaches others 


to practiſe his own arts againſt himſelf; 


and that, after a hort enjoyment of the 
_ applauſe paid to his ſagacity, or of the 
mirth excited by his wit, he is doomed 
to ſuffer the ſame ſcverities of ſcrutiny, 
to hear enquiry detecting his faults, and 
exaggerat ion ſporting with his failings, 

T he natural diſcontent of inferiority 
will ſeldom fail to operate in ſome de- 
gree of malice againſt him, who profeſſes 
to ſuperintend the conduct of others, 


__ eſpecially if he ſeats himſelf uncalled in 


the chair of judicature, and exerciſes 
authority by his own commiſſion, _ 

Tou cannot, therefore, wonder that 
your obſervations on human folly, if 
they produce laughter at one time, 
awaken criticiſm at another; and that 


among the numbers whom you have 
taught to ſcoff at the retirement of 


Drugget, there is one who offers his 


apology. 


The miſtake of your old friend is by 


no means peculiar, The public plea- 
fures of far the greater part of mankind 
are counterfeit. Very few carry their 
philoſophy to places of diverſion, or are 
yery carefulto analyſe their enjoyments. 
The general condition of life is ſo full 
ot milery, that we are glad to catch de- 
Iizht without . enquiring whence it 
comes, or by what power it is beſtowed. 


The mind is ſeldom quickened to very 


vigorous operations but by pain, or the 


dread of pain. We do not diſturb our- 


| ſelves with the detection of fallacies 
which dous no harm, nor willingly de- 
cline a pleaſing effect to inveſtigate it's 
cauſe, 

means, defires nothing but the conti- 
nuance of happincis, and is no more ſo- 


He that is happy, by whatever 


licitous to diſtribute his ſenſations into 


their proper ſpecies, than the cominon 


gazer on the beauties of the ipring to 


ſcparate light into it's original rays. 
Pleaſure is therefore ſeldom ſuch as it 


appears to others, nor often ſuch as we 
repreſent it to ourſelves. Of the ladies 
that ſparkle at a muſical performance, a 


very imall number has any quick ſenſi- 


bility of harmonious ſounds. But every 
one that goes has her pleaſure. She has 


the pleaſure of wearing ſine clothes, and 


of ſhewing them; of outſhining thoſe 


whom ſhe ſuſpects to envy her; ſhe has 


the pleaſure of appearing among otaer 
ladies in a place whither the race of 


meaner mortals ſeldom intrudes, and of 
reflecting that, in the converſations of 
the next morning, her name will be 
mentioned among thoſe that ſat in the 


firſt row; ſhe has the Sons of return- 
ing courteſies, or retuſing to return them, 
of receiving compliments with civility, 


or rejecting them with diſdain. She has 


the pleaſure of meeting ſome of her ac- 
quaintance, of gueſſing why the reſt are 


abfſent, and of telling them that ſhe ſaw 


the opera, on pretence of enquiring why 
they would miſs it. She has the plea» 
ſure of being ſuppoſed to be pleaſed 
with a refined amutement, and of hop- 
ing to be numbered among the votreſſes 
of harmony. She has the pleaſure of 
eſcaping for two hours the ſuperiority of 
a ſiſter, or the controul of a huſband ; and 


from all theſe pleaſures ſhe concludes, 


that heavenly muſic is the balm of lite. 
All aſſemblies of gaiety are brought 
together by motives of the ſame kind. 


The theatre is not filled with thoſe that 


know or regard the {kill of the actor, 
nor the ball-room by thoſe who dance, 
orattend to the dancers. Toall places 


of general reſort, where the ſtandard of 
pleaſure is erected, we run with equal 


eagerneſs, or appearance of eagerneſs, 
es tor 
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for very different reaſons. One goes 
that he may ſay he has been there, an- 
other becauic he never miſſes. This 
man goes to cry what he can find, and 
that to diicover what others find. VV hat- 
ever diverſion is coſtly will be frequent- 
ed by thole who defire to be thought 


rich; and whatever has, by any acci- 


dent, become taſhionable, eaſily conti- 
nues it's reputation, becauie every on 
is aſhamed of not partaking it. 
To every place of entertainment we 
go with expectation, and defire ot being 
pleaſed; we meet others who arc brought 
by he tame motives ;z no one will be the 
firſt to own the diſappointment; one 
face reflects the {mile ot another, till each 
believes the reit delighted, an! endea- 
yours to catch and tran.mit the circu- 
lating rapture. In time all are deceived 


\OME of thoſe ancient ſages that 

have exerciſed their abilities in the 
enquiry utter the ſupreme good, have been 
oi 09:2:0n, that the higheit degree of 


pote both of mind and body, undiſturb- 
ed by the night ot folly or the noite of 
buſinels, the tumults of publ. com- 
motion, or the agitat.ons oi private in- 
tereſt; a ſtate in which the mind has no 
other employment, but to oblerve and 
regulate ner own motions, to trace 
tnougut from thought, combine one 
image with another, raiie ſyitems of 
ſcience, and form theories of virtue. 


To the {cheme ol theſe ſolitary ſpe- 


culatiſts it has been juſtly objected, that 


| if they are happy, they are happy only 


by being ulcleis. That mankind is one 
vaſt republ.c, where every individual 
receives many benefits trom the labour 


bf others, which, by labouring in his 


turn for others, he is obliged to repay ; 


and that where the united efforts of all 


are not able to exempt all from miſery, 


vone have a right to withdraw from 
their taſk of vigilance, or to be indulged 
in idle w.tdom or ſolitary pleaſures. 

It is common for controvertiits, in 
the heat of diiputation, to add one po- 
ſition to another till they reach the ex- 
tremities of knowledge, where truth and 


falſhood loſe their diſtinction. Their 
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The fiction of happineſs is propagated . 


by the cheat to which all contribute. 


eartaly nappineſs is quiet; a calm re- 


by every tongue, and confirmed by every 
look, till at Laſt all profeſs the joy which 


they do not feel, content to yield to the 


general deluſion; and when the volun- 
tary dream is at an end, lament that bliſs 
is of lo ſhort a duration. 


If Drugget pretended to pleaſures of 


which he had no perception, or boaſted 
of one amutement where he was indulg- 
ing another, what did he which is not 


don: by all thoie who read his ſtory ? ol 


* 


whom ſome pretend delight in conver- 


ſation, only becauſe they dare not be 
alone; {ome praile the quiet of ſolitude, 


becauſe they are envious of ſenſe and 


impatient of folly ; and ſome gratify 


their pride, by writing characters which 


expoie the vanity of life, J am, Sir, 


3 our humble ſervant. 
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admirers follow them to the brink of 
abſurdity, and then ſtart back from 
each ſide towards the middle point. So 
it has happened in this great diſquiſition. 


Many perceive alike the force of the con- 
trary arguments, find quiet ſhameful, 


and buineſs dangerous, and therefore 


ps their lives between them, in buſtle 
without buſineſs, and in negligence 
without quiet. 5 

Among the principal names of this 
moderate ſet is that great philoſopher 
Jack Whirler, whole buſineſs keeps him 
in perpetual motion, and whole motion 
always eludes his buſineſs; who is al- 
ways to do hat he never does, who can- 


not ſtand {©} becauie he is wanted in 


another place, and who is wanted in 
many places becauſe he ſtays in none. 

Jack has more buſineſs than he can 
conveniently tranſact in one houſe ; he 


has therc fore one habitation near Bow - 


Church, and another about amilediſtant. 
By this ingenious diſtribution of himſelf 
between two houſes, Jack has contrived 
to be found at neither. Jack's trade is 
extenſive, and he has many dealers; his 
converiation is ſprightly, and he has 
many companions; his diſpoſition is 
kind, and he has many friends, Jack 
neither forbears pleaſure for buſineſs, nor 
omits buſineſs for pleaſure, but is equally 
inviſible to his friends and his cuſtomers; 


to him that comet with an invitation to 
a club, and to him that waits to ſettle 
an account. | | 
When you call at his houſe, his clerk 
tells you, that Mr. Whirler was juſt 
Kept out, but will be at home exactly at 
two; you wait at a coffee-houſe till two, 


and then find that he has been at home, 


and; is gone: out again; but left word 
that he ſhould be at the Half Moon 
Tavern at ſeven, where he hopes to meet 
you. At ſeven you go to the tavern. 
At eight in comes Mr. Whirler to tell 
Fou, that he is glad to ſee you, and only 
begs leave to run for a few minutes to 


a gentleman that lives near the Ex- 


change, from whom he will return be- 
fore tupper can be ready, Away he 
runs to the Exchange, to tell thoſe 
who are waiting for him, that he mult 
beg them to defer the buſineſs till to- 
morrow, becauſe his time 1s come at the 
Half Moon. VV 
Jack's chearfulneſs and civility rank 
him amongſt thoſe whole preſence never 
gives pain, and whom all receive with 
| £60.73 and careſſes. He calls often on 


his friends,to tell them,that hewill come: 
again to-morrow; on the morrow he 


comes again to tell them how an un- 
expected ſummons hurries him away. 
When he enters a houſe, his firſt de- 
claration is, that he cannot fit down; 
and fo ſhort are his viſits, that he ſel- 
dom appears to have come for any other 
rraſon but to ſay, He muſt go. 
The dogs of Egypt, when thirſt brings 
them to the Nile, are ſaid to run as they 
drink for fear of the crocodiles. Jack 
Whirler always dines at full ſpeed. He 
enters, finds the family at table, ſits fa- 
miliarly down, and fills his plate; but 


While the firſt morſe] js in his mouth, 
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hears the clock ffrike, and riſes ; then 
goes to another houſe, fits down again, 
recollects another engagement; has only 
time to taſte the ſoup, makes a ſhort ex- 


cute to the company, and continues 


through another ſtreet his defultory 
dinner, | . 
But overwhelmed as he is with buſt- 


neſs, his chief deſire is to have ſtill more. 


Every new propoſal takes poſſeſſion of 


his thoughts; he ſoon balances proba- 


bilities, engages in the project, brings it 
almoſt to completion, and then foriakes 
it for another, which he catches with 
ſome alacrity, urges with the ſame ve- 
hemence, and abandons with the fame 


Every man may be obſerved to l ave 
a certain ſtrain of lamentation, ſome pe- 


culiar theme of complaint on which he 
dwells in his moments of dejection. 
Jack's topic of ſorrow is the want of 
time. 
guiſhes in empty theory for want of 
time. For the omiſſion of any civilities, 
want of time is his plea to others; for 
the negle& of any affairs, want of time 


is his excuſe to himlelt. That he wants 
time, he ſincerely believes; for he once 


pined away many months with a lin- 
gering diſtemper, for want of time to 
attend his healtn 5 

Thus Jack Whirler lives in perpetual 


fatigne without proportionate advan- 


tage, becauſe he does not confider that 
no man can ſee all with his own eyes, or 
do all with his own hands ; that who- 
ever is engaged in multiplicity of buſi- 
neſs, mutt tranſact much by ſubſtitu- 
tion, and leave ſomething to hazard; and 
that he who attempts to do all, with 
waſte his life in doing little, 
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HERE is no.crime more infa- 
| mous than the violation of truth, 

It'is apparent that men can be ſocial 
beings no longer than they believe each 
other. When ſpeech is emplcycd only 
as the vehicle of falſhood, every man 
muſt diſunite himſelf from others, in- 


habit his own cave, and ſeck prey only 


for himſelf. 3 | 
Yet the law of truth, thus ſacred and 


neceſſaly, is broken without punith- . 
ment, without cenſure, in compliance 


with inveterate prejudice and prevailing 


paſſions. Men are willing to eredit 
what they wiſh, and encourage rather 


thoſe who gratify them with plealure, 


than thoſe that inſtruct them with fide- 
For this reaſon every hiſtorian diſ- 
covers his country, and it is impoſſible 


to read the different accounts of any 
great event, without a wiſh that truth 


had more power over partialty. 


Amidſt the joy of my countrymen for | 


ive. L on 


the acquiſition of Louiſbourg, I could 


not forbyar to conſider how Rin 
c this 


Many an excellent defton lan- 
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this revolution of American power is 
not only now mentioned by the contend- 
ing nations, but will be repreſented by 
the writers of another century. 

The Engliſh hiſtorian will imagine 
himſelf barely doing juſtice to Engliſh 
virtue, when he relates the capture of 
Louiſbourg in the following manner. 

The Engliſh had hitherto ſeen, with 
great indignation, their attempts bat- 


fled, and their force defied, by an ene- 


my, whom they conſidered themielves 


as intitled to conquer by the right of 
preſcription, and whom many ages of 


_ hereditary ſuperiority had taught them 
Their fleets were more nu- 


to deſpiſe. 
merous, and their {eamen braver than 
thoſe of France, yet they only floated 
uſeleſs on the ocean, and the French de- 
rided them from their ports. Misfor- 
tunes, as is uſual, produced diſcontent, 
the people murmured at the miniſters, 
and the miniſters cenſured the com- 


manders. 


© In the ſummer of this year, the 
Engliſh began to find their ſucceſs an- 
ſwerable to their cauſe. 
the enemies from the ſettlements Which 
they had ſo perfidiouſly made, and ſo 


jnſolently maintained, and to repreſs that 
power which was growing more every 


D 


day by the aſſociation of the Indians, 


with whom theſe degenerate Europeans 

intermarried, and whom they ſecured to 

their party by preſents and promiſes. 
In the beginning of June the ſhips 


of war and veſſels containing the land 


forces appeared before Louiſbourg, a 
place ſo ſecure by nature, that art was 


almoſt ſuperfluous, and yet fortified by 
art as if nature had left it open. The 
French boaſted that it was impregnable, 


and ſpoke with ſcorn of all attempts that 


could be made againſt it. The gar- 


riſon was numerous, the ſtores equal to 


the longeſt ſiege, and their engineers and 


commanders high in reputation. 'The 


mouth of the harbour was ſo narrow, 
that three ſhips within might eaſily de- 


fend it againſt all attacks from the ſea. 


The French had, with that cautionſwhich 
cowards borrow from fear and attribute 
to policy, eluded our fleets, and ſent 
into that port five great ſhips and fix 


| ſmaller, of which they funk four in the 
mouth of the paſſage, having raiſed bat- 


teries, and potted troops, at all the places 
where they thought it poſſible to make a 
deſcent. The Engliſh, however, had 


writer of the age of Louis XV. 


A fleet and an 
army were ſent to America, to diſlodge 


dren. 
with the cruelty of a 2 
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more to dread from the roughneſs of the 
ſea, than from the {ki]l or bravery of the 
defendants. Some days paſſed before 
the ſurges, which riſe very high round 
that iſland, would tuffer them to land. 
At laſt their impatience could he re- 
ſtrained no longer; they got poſſeſſion 


of the ſhore with little lots by the ita, 


and with leſs by the enemy. In a few 
days the artillery was landed, the bat- 
teries were raiſed, and the French had no 
other hope than to eſcape from one poſt 
to another. A ſhot from the batteries 
fired the powder in one of their largeſt 
ſhips, the flame ſpread to the two next, 
and all three were deſtroyed ; the Bug- 
liſh admiral ſent his boats againſt the 
two large ſhips yet remaining, took them 


without reſiſtance, and terrified the gar- 


riſon to an immediate capitulation,” 
Let us now oppoſe to this Engliſh nar- 


rative the relation which will be pro- 


duced, about the ſame time, by the 


About this time the Englith ad- 
mitted to the conduct ot affairs, a man 


who undertook to ſave from deſtruction 


that ferocious and turbulent people who, 


from the mean inſolence of wealthy trad- 


ers, and the lawleſs confidence of ſuc- 
ceſsful robbers, were now ſunk in deſ- 
pair and ſtupified with horror. He call- 
ed in the ſhips which had been diſperſed 
ever the occan to guard their merchants, 
and ſent a fleet and an army, in whichal- 


moſt the whole ſtrength of England was 
compriſed, to ſecure their poſſeſſions in 


America, which were endangered alike 
by the French arms and the French vir- 
tue. We had taken the Engliſh fortreſſes 
by force, and gained the Indian nations 
by humanity. The Engliſh, wherever 
they come, are ſure to have the natives 
for their enemies ; for the only motive 
of their ſettlements is avarice, and the 
only conſequence of their ſucceſs is op- 
preſſion. In this war they acted like 
other barbarians; and, with a degree of 


outrageous cruelty, which the gentle- 
neſs of our manners ſcarce ſuffers us to 


conceive, offered rewards by open pro- 
clamation to thoſe who ſhould bring in 
the ſcalps of Indian women and chil- 
A trader .always makes war 


They had long looked with Fm 


and with terror upon the influence whicl 

the French exerted over all the Northern 
regions of America by the poſſeſſion of 
Loviſbourg, a place naturally Roni 
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and new fortified with ſome ſlight out- 
works. They hoped to ſurpriſe the gar- 
riſon unprovided ; but that ſſuggifhneſs 
which always defeats their malice, gave 
us time to {end ſupplies, and to ſtation 
ſhips for the defence of the harbour. 
They came before Louiſbourg in June, 
and were for ſome time in doubt whether 
they ſhould land. But the commanders, 


_ who had lately ſeen an admira] beheaded 


for not having done what he had not 
power to do, durſt not leave the place 
unaſſaulted. An Engliſhman has no 
ardour for honour, nor zeal for duty; 


he neither values glory, nor loves his 


King; but balances one danger with 


| 


another, and will fight rather than be 
hanged. They therefore landed, but 
with great loſs: their engineers had, in 
the laſt war with the French, learned 
ſomething of the military ſciences, and 
made their approaches with ſufficient 
kill; but all their efforts had been with- 
out effect, had not a ball unfortunately 
fallen into the powder of one of our ſhips, 
which communicated the fire to the reſt, 


and, by opening the paſſage of the har- 


bour, obliged the garriſon to capitulate. 
Thus was Louiſbourg loſt, and our 


troops marched out with the admiration 


of their enemies who durſt hardly 


think themſelves maſters of the place.” 


Ne XXL. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 


TO THE IDLER, 
PRAR MR, IDL FRO _ 3 g 
F HERE is a ſpecies of miſery or 


of diſeaſe, for which our language 


is commonly ſuppoſed to be without a 


name, but which I think isemphatically 


enough denominated [iſHeſ5reſs, and 
which is commonly termed a want of 


7 


JJ. 
Of the unhappineſs of this ſtate I do 
not expect all your readers to have an 


adequate idea. Many are overburthened 
with buſineſs, and can imagine no com- 


fort but in reſt; many have minds fo 


placid, as willingly to indulge a volun- 


tary lethargy ; or 10 narrow, as eaſily to 


be filled to their utmoſt capacity. By 
theſe I ſhall not be underſtood, and 


therefore cannot be pitied. Thoſe only 
will ſympathiſe with my complaint, 
whoſe imagination is active and reſolu- 
tion weak, whoſe deſires are ardent, and 


whoſe choice is delicate; who cannot 


fatisfy themſelves with ftanding till, 
and yet cannot find a motive to direct 
their cautte. 07: 

I was the ſecond ſon of a gentleman, 


whoſe eſtate was barely ſufficient to ſup- 


port himſelf and his heir in the dignity 
of killing game. He therefore made ute 


of the intereſt which the alliances of his 


family afforded him, to procure me à 
poſt in the army. I paſſed ſome years 


in the moſt contemptible of all human 
 Rations, that of a ſoldier in time of 
peace. I wandered with'the regiment 
as the quarters were changed, without 


opportunity ſor buſineſs, taſte tor ænow- 
dg, or money tor pleaſure. Where- 


— 


ever I came, I was for ſometime a 
ſtranger without curioſity, and after- 


wards an acquaintance without friend - 


ſhip. Having nothing to hope in theſe 
places of ſortuitous reſidence, I reſigned 
my conduct to chance; I had no inten- 
tion to offend, I had no ambition to 
J 

I ſuppoſe every man 1s ſhocked when 


he hears how frequently ſoldiers are 


wiſhing for war. "The wiſh is not always 
ſincere; the greater part are content with 
ſleep and lace, and counterfeit an ardour 
which they do not feel; but thoſe who 
defire it moſt, are neither prompted by 
malevolence nor patriotiſm; they nei- 
ther pant for laurels, nor delight in 
blood ; but long to be delivered from 
the tyranny of idleneſs, and reftored to 
the dignity of active beings. | 

I never imagined myſelf to have more 
courage than other men, yet was often 
involuntarily wiſhing for a war, but of 
a war at that time I had no proſpect; 


and being enabled, by the death of an 


uncle, to live without my pay, I quitted 
the army, and reſolved to regulate my 
own motions. CE | 
I was pleaſed for a while with the 
novelty of independence, and imagined 
that I had now found what every man 
deſires. My time was in my own power, 
and my habitation was wherever m 
choice ſhould fix it. I amuſed myſelf 
for two years, in paſling from place to 
place, and comparing one convenience 
with another; but being at laſt aſhamed 
of enquiry, and weary of uncertainty, 
I purcha{cd a houſe, and eſtabliſhed my 
family, 8 
I now 
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I now expected to begin to be happy, 
and was happy for a ſnort time with that 


expectation. But I ſoon perceived my 


Apirits to ſubſide, and my imagination 


to grow dark. The gloom thickened 
every day round me. I wondered by 
what malignant power my peace was 
blaſted, till I diſcovered at laſt that I 
had nothing to do. | „ 

Time, with all it's celerity, moves 
flowly to him, whoſe whole employ- 
ment is to watch it's flight. Iam forced 
upon a thouſand ſhifts to enable me to 
endure the tediouſneſs of the day. Iriſe 
when I can ſleep no longer, and take my 


morning walk; I ſee what I have ſeen 


before, and return. I fit down, and 
perfuade myſelf that I fit down to think, 
find it impoſſible to think without a ſub- 
ject, riſe up to enquire after news, and 


_ endeavour to kindle in myſelf an artifi- 


cial impatience for intelligence of 


events, which will never extend any con- 
ſequence to me, but that a few minutes 


they abſtract me from myſelf. | 
When I have heard any thing that 
may gratify curioſity, Iam buſted, for 


a while, in running to relate it. I haſten 
from one place of concourſe to another, 


delighted with my own importance, and 
proud to think that I am doing ſome- 


thing, though I know that another hour 


would ſpare my labour, 


had once a round of viſits, which I 


on me; 


to begin a reformation. 
your humble ſervant, 


3.3 
paidvery regularly, but Thavenow tired 
moſt of my friends. When I have fat 
down TI forget to riſe, and have more 
than once over-heard one aſking another 
when I would be gone. I perceive the 
company tired, I oblerve the miſtreſs of 
the tamily whiſpering to her ſervants, I 
find others given to put off buſineſs till 
to-morrow, 1 ſee the watches frequently 

inſpected, and yet cannot withdraw to 
the vacuity of ſolitude, or yenture my- 


ſelf in my own company. 


Thus burthenſome to myſelf and 


others, I form many ſchemes of em- 


ployment which may make my life uſe, 
tul or agreeable, and exempt ane from 
the ignominy of living by ſufferance. 
This new courſe I have long deſigned, 


but have not yet begun. The preſent 


moment is never proper for the change, 
but there is always a time in view when 
all obſtacles will be removed, and I ſhall 
ſurprize all that know me with a new 
diſtribution of my time. Twenty years 
have paſſed ſince I have reſolved a com- 
plete amendment, and twenty years have 
been loſt in delays. Age is coming up- 
and I thould look back with 
rage and deſpair upon the waſte of life, 
but that I am now beginning in earneſt 
I am, Sir, 


DICK LINGER, 
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| TO THE IDLER, 
Te 
A SI was paſſing lately under one of 
the gates of this city, I was ſtruck 
with horror by a rueful cry, which 
ſummoned me to remember the poor 
debtors. hn 
The wiſdom and juſtice of the Eng- 


lh laws are, by Engliſhmen at leaſt, 


loudly celebrated ; but ſcarcely the moſt 
zealous admirers of our inſtitutions can 
think that law wiſe, which, when men 


are capable of work, obliges them to 


beg; or juſt, which expoſes the liberty 
of one to the paſſions of another. 

The proſperity of a people is propor- 
tionate to the number of hands and 
minds uſefully employed. To the com- 
munity, ſedition is a fever, corruption 
Js F gangrene, and idleneſs an atrophy, 


Whatever body, and whatever ſociety, 


waſtes more than it acquires, mutt gra. 
dually decay; and every being that con- 
tinues to be fed, and ceaſes to labour, 
takes away ſomething from the publick. 
Rock, *; . 
The confinement, therefore, of any 
man in the ſloth and darkneſs of a priſon, 
is a loſs to the nation, and no gain to the 
creditor. For of the multitudes who 
are pining in thoſe cells of miſery, a very 
{mall part is ſuſpected of any fraudulent 
act by which they retain what belongs 
to others. The reſt are impriſoned by 


the wantonneſs of pride, the malignity 


of revenge, or the acrimony of diſap- 
pointed expectation, . 
If thoſe, who thus rigorouſly exerciſe 
the power which the law has put into 
their hands, be aſked, why they con- 
E ö;ẽdW tin 
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tinue to impriſon thoſe whom they know 
to be unable to pay them ; one will an- 
ſwer, that his debtor once lived better 
than himſelf; another, that his wife 
looked above her neighbours, and his 
children went in ſilk cloaths to the danc- 
ing-ſchool ; and another, that he pre- 
tended to be a joker and a wit. Some will 
reply, that if they were in debt, they 

10uld meet with the ſame treatment; 
ſome, that they owe no more than they 
can pay, and need therefore give no ac- 
count of their actions. Some will con- 
feſs their reſolution, that their debtors 
| ſhall rot in jail; and ſome will diſcover, 
that they hope, by cruelty, to wring the 

payment from their friends. 

The end of all civil regulations is to 
ſecure private happineſs from private 
malignity; to keep individuals from the 
power of one another; but this end is 
apparently neglected, when a man, ir- 


ritated with loſs, is allowed to be the 


judge of his own cauſe, and to aſſign 
the puniſhment of his own pain; when 
the diſtinction between guilt and hap- 
pineſs, between caſualty and deſign, is 


entruſted to eyes blind with intereſt, to 
underſtandings depraved by reſentment. 


Since poverty is puniſhed among us 
as a crime, it ought at leaſt to be treated 
_ viith the ſame lenity as other crimes ; the 
_ offender ought not to languiſh at the will 
ot him whom he has offended, but to be 


allowed ſome appeal to the juſtice of his 


country. There can be no reaſon why 


any debtor ſhould be impriſoned, but 


that he may be compelled to payment; 
and a term ſhould therefore be fixed, in 
which the creditor ſhould exhibit his 
accuſation of concealed property. If 
ſuch property can be diſcovered, let it 
be given to the creditor; if the charge 
is not offered, or cannot be proved, let 
the prifoner be {miſled 
Thoſe who made the laws, have ap- 
parently ſuppoſed, that every deficiency 
of payment 1s the crime of the debtor. 


Rut the truth is, that the creditor always 


ſhares the act, and often more than ſhares 
the guilt of improper truſt. It ſeldom 
happens that any man impriſons another 

but for debts which he ſuffered to be 


Gm 


dence will not be deterred from ta 
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contracted in hope of advantage to him- 
ſelf, and for bargains in which he pro- 
portioned his profit to his own opinion 
of the hazard; and there is no reaſon, 


why one ſhould puniſh the other for a 


contract in which both concurred. 
Many of the inhabitants of- priſons 


may juſtly complain of harder treatment. 


He that once owes more than he can 


pay, is often obliged to bribe his cre- 


ditor to patience, by encreaſing his debt. 
Worſe and worſe commodities, at a 
higher and higher price, are forced upon 


bim; he is impoveriſhed by compulſive 
trafhck, and at laſt overwhelmed, in the 


common receptacles of miſery, by debts, 


which, without his own conſent were 


accumulated on his head. To the re- 
lief of this diſtreſs, no other objection 


can be made, but that by an eaſy diſſo- 
lution of debts, fraud will be left with- 
out puniſhment, and imprudence with- 


out awe ; and that when inſolvency ſhall 
be no longer puniſhable, credit will 
Conte.” 2 „ 

The motive to credit, is the hope of 
advantage. Commerce can never be at 


a ſtop, while one man wants what an- 
other can ſupply; and credit will never 


be denied, while it is likely to be repaid 


with profit. He that truſts one whom 
he deſigns to ſue, is criminal by the act 
of truſt; the ceſſation of ſuch inſidious 


traffick is to be deſired, and no reaſon 


can be given why a change of the law 


ſhould impair any other. = 
We ſee nation trade with nation, 


here no payment can be compelled. 


Mutual convenience produces mutual 


confidence; and the merchants continue 


to ſatisfy the demands of each other, 


though they have nothing to dread but 


the loſs of trade. . 
It is vain to continue an inſtitution, 


which experience ſhews to be ineffectual. 


We have now impri ſoned one generation 


of debtors after another, but we do not 


find that their numbers leſſen. We have 
now learned, that raſnneſs and impru- 

Ling 
credit ; let us try whether fraud and ava- 
rice may be more eaſily reſtrained from 


giving it, I am, Sir, &c. 
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Ne XXIII. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 


IPE has no pleaſure higher or 
nobler than that of Friendihip. It 

is painful to conſider, that this ſublime 
enjoyment may be impaired or deſtroyed 
by innumerable caules, and that there 
is no human poſſeſſion of which the du- 
ration is leſs certain. | 
Many have talked, in very exalted 


language of the perpetuity of friend- 


hip, of invincible conſtancy, and un- 
alienable kindneſs ; and tome examples 
have been ſcen of men who have conti- 
nved faithful to their earlieſt choice, and 


whoſe affection has predominated over 
changes of fortune, and contrariety of 


opinion e | 
But theſe inſtances are memorable, 
becaule they are rare. The friendſhip 


' which is to be practiſed or expected by 


common mortals, muſt take it's rite 
from mutual pleaſure, and muſt end 


- 


when the power ceaſes of delighting 
Many accidents therefore may hap- 


* 


pen, by which the ardour of kindneis 


will be abated, without criminal baſe- 
neſs or contemptible inconitancy on 
either part. To give pleaſure is not al- 


ways in our power; and little does he 


know Rhimſelf, who believes that he can 
be always able to receive it. 5 

"Thoſe who would gladly paſs their 
days together may be ſeparated by the 
different courſe of their affairs; and 


friendſhip, like love, is deſtroyed by long 
abſence, though it may be encreated by 
What we have 
miſled long enough to want it, we value 
more when it is regained; but that which 
has been loſt till it is forgotten, will be 
found at laſt with little gladneſs, and 
with ſtill leſs if a ſubſtitute has ſupplied 


the place. A man deprived of the com- 


panion to whom he uſed to open his bo- 


jom, and with whom he ſhared the 
hours of leiſure and merriment, feels 
the day at firſt hanging heavy on him; 
his difficulties oppreſs, and his doubts 


diſtract him; he ſees time come and go 
without his wonted gratification, and all 


is ſadneſs within and ſolitude about him. 


But this uneaſineſs never laſts long; ne- 


ceſſity produces expedients, new amuſe- 


ments are diſcovered, and new conver- 


fation is admitted, 


No expectation is more frequently 
diſappointed, than that which naturally 
ariles in the mind from the proſpect of 
meeting an old friend after long ſepa- 
ration. We expect the attraction to be 


revived, and the coalition to be renewed z 


no man conſiders how much alteration 
time has made in himſelf, and very few 
enquire what effect it has had upon 
others. The firſt hour convinces them, 
that the pleaſure which they have for- 
merly enjoyed is for ever at an end; 
diitcrent icenes have made different im- 
preiiions; the opinions of both are 
changed; and that ſimilitude of manners 
and fentiraent is loſt, which confirmed 


them both in the approbation of them- 


{etves. 1 55 | 
PFriendſhip is often deſtroyed by oppo- 
ſition of intereſt, not only by the pon- 


derous and viſible intereſt which the de- 


fire of wealth and greatneſs forms and 
maintains, but by a thouſand ſecret 
and flight competitions, ſcarcely known 
to the mind upon which they operate. 
There is ſcarcely ny man without ſome 
tavourite trifle which he values above 
greater attainments, ſomèe deſire of petty 
praiſe which he cannot patiently ſuffer to 
be fruſtrated. This minute ambition is 


- ſometimes croſſed before it is known, 


and ſometimes defeated by wanton pe- 


tulance: but ſuch attacks are ſeldom 


made without the loſs of friendſhip ; for 
whoever has once found the vulnerable 
part will always be feared, and the re- 
ſentment will burn on in ſecret of which 
ſhame hinders the diſcovery, _ 
This, however, is a ſlow malignity, 
which a wile man will obviate as incon- 
ſtent with quiet, and a good man will 
repre!s as contrary to virtue; but human 
happineſs is ſometimes violated by ſome 
more ſudden ſtrokes. 5 „ 
A diſpute begun in jeſt, upon a ſub- 
je&t which a moment before was on both 
parts regarded with careleſs indifference, 
is continued by the deſire of conqueſt, 
till vanity kindles into rage, and oppo- 
ſition rankles into enmity. Againſt this 
haſty miſchief, I know not what ſecu- 
rity can be obtained: men will be ſome- 
times ſurprized into quarrels; and 
though they might both haſten to re- 
conciliation, as ſoon as their tumult had 
| | | ſubſided, 
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ſubſided, vet two minds will ſeldom be 
found together, which can at once ſub- 
due their ditcontent, or immediately en- 
Joy the tweets of peace, without remem- 
bering the wounds of the conflict. 

. Friendſhip has other enemies. Suſ- 
picion ĩs always hardening the cautious, 
and diſguſt repelling the delicate. Very 
ſlender differences will ſometimes part 
thoſe whom long reciprocationof civility 
or beneficence has united. Lonelove and 
Ranger retired into the country to enjoy 
the company of each other, and returned 
in fix weeks cold and petulant. Ranger's 
pleaſure was to walk in the fields, and 
| n to ſit in a bower; each had 


complied with the other in his turn, and 
each was angry that compliance had 
been made.. LC 

The molt fatal diſeaſe of friendſhip is 
gradual decay, or diſlike hourly encreaſ- 
ed by cautes too ſlender for complaint, 
and too numerous for removal. Thoſe 
who are angry may be reconciled ; thoſe 
who have been injured may receive a 
recompence ; but when the deſire of 
pleaſing and willingneſs to be pleaſed is 
ſilently diminiſhed, the renovation of 
friendſhip is hopeleſs; as, when the vital 


powers fink into languor, there is no 


longer any ule of the phyſiclan. 


Ne XXIV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 


HEN man ſees one of the infe- 

rior creatures perched upon a 

tree, or balxing in the ſunſhine, without 

any apparent endeavour or purſuit, he 

often aſks himſelf, or his companion 

On what that animal can be ſuppoſed 
© tobe thinking??? 5 


Ok this queſtion, ſince neither bird 


nor beaſt can anſwer it, we mult be con- 


tent to live without the reſolution. We 


know not how much the brutes recollect 
oft the paſt, or anticipate of the future; 
what power they have of comparing and 
preferring; or whether their faculties 
may not reſt in motionleſs indifference, 


till they are moved by the pretence of 
their proper object, or ſtimulated to act 


by corporal ſenſations. 5 
I am the lets inclined to theſe ſuper- 
fluous enquiries, becauſe I have always 
been able to find ſufficient matter for 
curioſity in my own ſpecies, It is uſe- 
| lets to go far in queſt of that which may 
| be jound at home; a very narrow circle 
ef obſervation will ſupply a ſufficient 
number of men and women, who might 
be aſked with equal propriety—* On 
what they can be thinking?“ ä 


It is reaſonable to believe, that 


thought, like every thing elſe, has it's 
cauſes and effects; that it muſt proceed 
from ſomething known, done, or ſuffer- 


ed; and mutt produce fome action or 


event. Yet how great is the number 
of thoſe in whoſe minds no ſource of 
thought has ever been opened, in whoſe 
life no conſequence of thought is ever 


_ diſcovered ; who have learned nothing 


S 


upon which they can rehect; who have 


neither ſeen nor felt any thing which 
could leave it's traces on the memory; 
who neither foreſee nor deſire any change 
of their condition, and have therefore 


neither fear, hope, nor deſign, and yet 
are ſuppoſed to be thinking beings. 
To every act a ſubject is required. 


He that thinks, muſt think upon ſome- _ 


thing. But tell me, ye that pierce deepeft 
into nature, ye that take the wideſt ſur- 
veys of life, inform me, kind ſhades of 


Malbranche, and of Locke, what that 
fomethins can be, which excites and 


*. 8 : -. * A J * 
continues thought in maiden aunts with 


ſmall fortunes; in younger brothers that 
live upon annuities; in traders retired 
from buſineſs; in ſoldiers abſent trom - 
their regiments ; or in widows that have 


no children ? FE 


Lite is commonly conſidered as either 
active or contemplative ; but ſurely this 


diviſion, how long ſocver it has been re- 
ceived, is inadequate and fallacious. 


There are mortals whoſe life is certainly 


not active, for they do neither good nor 
evil; and whoſe life cannot be properly 
calied contemplative, for they never at- 


| tend either to the conduct of men, or the 


works of Nature, but riſe in the morn- 
ing, look round them till night in care- 
lets ſtupidity, go to bed and ſleep, and 


riſe again in the morning. 


It has been lately a celebrated queſ- 


tion in the ſchools of philoſophy, Whether 


the foul always thinks * Some have de- 
fined the ſo] to be the power of think. 
ing; concluded that it's eſſence conſiſts 


in act; that if it ſhould ceaſe to act, it 
would ceaſe to be; and that ceſſation of 


thought 
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thought is but another name for extinc- 
tion of mind. This argument is ſubtle, 
but not concluſive; becauſe it ſup- 
poſes, what cannot be proved, that the 
nature of mind is properly defined. 
Others affect to diſdain ſubtilty, when 
ſubtilty, will not ſerve their purpoſe, and 
appeal to daily experience. 
many hows, they tay, in fleep, without 
the leaſt remembrance of any thoughts 
which then pafled in our minds: and 
ſince we can only by our own conſciouſ- 
neſs be ſure that we think, why ſhould 


wWe imagine that we have had thought of 


which no conſciouſneſs remains? 

This argument, which appeals to ex- 
perience, may from experience be con- 
futed. 


know to have been done only by conſe- 
quence. The waking hours are not de- 
nied to have been paſſed in thought; yet 
he that ſhall endeavour to recolle& on 


one day the ideas of the former, will 


only turn the eye of reflection upon va- 
Cancy ; he will find that the greater part 


is irrevocably vaniſhed, and wonder how 
the moments could come and go, and 


leave ſo little behind them. | 
Joo diſcover only that the arguments 
on both ſides are defective, and to throw 


back the tenet into it's tormer uncer- 


We ſpend 


We every day do ſomething 
which we torget when it is done, and 
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tainty, is the ſport of wanton or male- 
volent icepticitm, delighting to lee the 
ſons of Philoſophy at work upon a taſk 
which never can be finiſhed ; at variance 
on a queſtion that can never be decided. 
I ſhail ſuggeſt an argument hitherto ' 


overlooked, which may perhaps deter- 
mine the controveriy. | 
If it be impoſſible to think without 
materials, there muſt neceffarily be 
minds that do not always think; and 
whence ſhall we furniſh materials for 
the meditation of the glutton between 
his meals, of the ſportſman in a rainy 
month, of the annuitant between the 
days of quarterly payment, of the poli- 
tician when the mails are detained by 


contrary winds ? 


But how ircquent ſoever may be the 
examples of exiſtence without thought, 


it is certainly a ſtate not much to be de- 


fired. He that lives in tropid inſenfibi- 
lity, wants nothing of a carcaſe but pu- 
trefaction. It is the part of every inha- 
bitant of the earth to partake the pains 


and pleaſures of his fellow beings ; and, 


as in a road through a country defart 
and uniform, the traveller languiſhes 
for want of amuſement, fo the paſſage 
of life will be tedious and irk{ome to 
him who does not beguile it by diver- 
fified ideas, | „„ 


Ne XXV. 8 ATURDAV, OCTOBER 7. 


| "TO THE IDLER. 
six, | | | 
F Am a very conſtant frequenter of 
the playhouſe, a place to which I 
tuppoſe the Idler not much a ſtranger, 
ſince he can have no where elſe ſo much 
entertainment with ſo little concurrence 
of his own endeavour. At all other aſ- 
ſemblies, he that comes to receive de- 
light, will be expected to give it; but in 
the theatre, nothing is neceſſary to the 
amuſement of two hours, but to fit 
down and be willing to be pleaſed. 
The laſt week has offered two new 
actors to the town, The appearance 
and retirement of actors are the great 


events of the theatrical world; and their 


firſt performances fill the pit with con- 
jecture and prognoſtication, as the firſt 
actions of a new monarch agitate na- 
tions with hope or fear, 


What opinion I have formed of the 


Future excellence of theſe candidates for 


—— —— 
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dramatic glory, it is not neceſſary to de- 
clare. Their entrance gave me a higher 
and nobler pleaſure than any borrowed 
character can afford. I ſaw the ranks 
of the theatre emulating each other in 
candour and humanity, and contending 
who ſhould moſt effectually aſliſt the 
ſtruggles of endeavour, diſſipate the 
bluſh of difhdence, and {till the flutter 
of timidity. „ ny 
This behaviour is ſuch as becomes a 


people, too tender to reprets thoſe who 


wiſh to pleaſe, too generous to inſult 
thoſe who can make no reſiſtance. A 
public performer is ſo much in the power 
of ſpectators, that all unneceſſary ſeve- 
rity is reſtrained by that general law of 
humanity, which forbids us to be cruel 
where there is nothing to be feared. 

In every new performer ſomething 
muſt be pardoned. Noman can, by any 
force of reſolution, ſecure to himſelf the 
full poſſeſſion of his own powers under 


the 
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the eye of a large aſſembly. Variation 
of geſture, and flexion of voice, are to 
be obtained only by experience. | 
There is nothing tor which ſuch num- 
bers think themſelves qualified as for 
theatrical exhibition. Every human be- 
ing has an action graceful to his own 


eye, a voice muſical to his own ear, and 


2 ſenſibility which Nature forbids him 
to know that any other bolom can ex- 
cel: An art in which ſuch numbers 
fancy themſelves excellent, and which 


the public liberally rewards, will excite 


Inany competitors, and in many at- 


tempts there muſt be many miſcar- 
T1ages. = 0 


The care of the critic ſhould be to 


diſtinguiſk error from inability, faults 


of inexperience from detects of nature. 


Action irregular and turbulent may be 


reclaimed; vociferation vehement and 


confuſed may be reſtrained and modu- 
hated ; the ſtalk of the tyrant may become 
the gait ofa man; the yell of inarticulate 


diſtreſs may be reduced to human la- 
mentation. All theſe faults ſhould be 


for a time overlooked, and afterwards 
cenſured with gentleneſs and candour. 


But if in an actor there appears an ut- 


ter vacancy of meaning, a frigid equa- 


lity, a ſtupid languor, a torpid apathy, 


the greateſt kindneſs that can be ſhewn 
um, is a ſpeedy ſentence of expul- 


Tam, Sir, &e. 


The plea which my correſpondent has 


offered for young actors, I am very far 
from wiſhing to invalidate, I always 


conſidered thoſe combinations which are 


ſometimes formed in the playhouſe, as 


acts of fraud or of cruelty : he that ap- 
plauds him who does not deſerve praiſe, 


is endeavouring to deceive the public; 


he that hiſſes in malice or ſport, is an 
oppreſſor and a robber. po 

But ſurely this laudable forbearance 
might be juſtly extended to young poets. 
The art of thewriter,likethat of the play- 
er, is attainedbyſlow degrees. The power 
of diſtinguiſhing and diſcriminating co- 
mic characters, or of filling tragedy with 
poetical images, muſt be the gift of Na- 
ture, which no inſtruction nor labour 
can ſupply ; but the art of dramaticdif- 


poſition, the contexture of the ſcenes, 


the oppoſition of characters, the involu- 
tion of the plot, the expedients of ſu- 
ſpenſion, and the ſtratagems of ſurprize, 


D 


are to be learned by practice; and it is 


cruel to diſcourage a poet for ever, be- 


cauſe he has not from genius what only 


experience can beſtow 
Life is a ſtage. Let me likewiſe ſo- 
licit candour for the young actor on the 


ſtage of life. They that enter into the 
world are too often treated with unrea- 
ſonable rigour by thoſe that were once 


DO 


as ignorant and heady as themſelves ; 


and diſtinction is not always made be- 
tween the faults which require ſpeedy 


and violent eradication, and thoſe that 
will gradually drop away in the pro- 
greſſion of life. Vicious ſolicitations of 


appetite, if not checked, will grow more 
importunate; and mean arts of profit or 


ambition will gather ſtrength in the 


mind, if they are not carly ſuppreſſed. 
But miſtaken notions of ſuperiority, de- 


ſires of uſeleſs ſhew, pride of little ac- 


compliſhments, and all the train of va- 
nity, will be bruſhed away by the wing 
of time. | nes 

Reproof ſhould not exhauſt it's power 


upon petty tailings ; let it watch dili- 
gently againſt the incurſion of vice, and 
leave foppery and futility to die of 
themſelves. 
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MR. IDC ER, 


1 Never thought that IT ſhould write 


any thing to be printed; but having 
lately ſeen your firſt Eſſay, vhich was ſent 
down into the kitchen, with a great 
bundle of gazettes and uſeleſs papers, I 


find that you are willing to admit any 


8 | 
correſpondent, and therefore hope you 


will not reject me. If you publiſh my 
letter? it may encourage others, in the 
fame condition with myſelf to'tell their 


| ſtories, which may be perhaps as uſeful 


as thoſe of great ladies. | | 

I am a poor girl. I was bred in the 
country ata charity-ſchool, maintained 
by the contributions of wealthy neigh- 
bours. The ladies, or patroneſſes, viſit- 
ed us from time to time, examined how 
we wyere taught, and ſaw that our cloaths 


were clean. We lived happily enough, 


and were inſtructed to be thankful to 
thoſe at whoſe colt we were educated: 
| - 1 was 
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write out of her pocket; the world was 
dad enough already, and ſhe would have 


ney. 
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T was always the favourite of my 
miſtreſs ; ſhe uſed to callme to read and 
ew my copy-book to all ſtrangers, 
who never diimitſed me without com- 
mendation, and very ſeldom without a 
thilling. | 

At laſt the chief of our ſubſcribers, 


Raving paſſed a winter in London, came 


gown tvil of an opinion new and ſtrange 


to the whole country. She held it little 
Jels chan criminal to teach poor girls to 
read and write. 


They who are born 
© to poverty, ſhe ſata, are born to ig- 
# norance, and will work the harder the 
$ leſs they know. She told her friends, 
that London was in confuſion by the in- 
ſolence of ſervants; that ſcarcely a wench 
was to be got for all work, ſince educa- 
tion had made fuch numbers of fine la- 
dies, that xobody would now accept a 
lower title than that of a waiting maid, 
or {omething that might quality her to 
wear laced ſhoes and long rates, and to 


oy d . 
fit at work inthe parlour- window. But 


| ſhe was reſolved, tor ker part, to ſpoil no 


more = ? thoſe who were to live by 
hands, ſhould neither read nor 


no part in making it worſe. 
She was for a ſhort time warmly op- 


_ poſed, but ſhe perſevered in her notions, 


and withdrew her ſubſcription. Few 
liſten without a deſire of conviction to 
thoſe who adviſe them to ſpare their mo- 


year the whole pariſh was convinced, 


that the nation would be ruined, if the 
children of the poor were taught to read 
and write, | | 

Our ſchool was now diffolved ; my 


miſtreſs kiſſed me when we parted, and 
told me, that, being old and kelplets, 
ſhe could not afliſt me, adviſed me to 
ſeek a ſervice, and charged me not to 


forget what I had learned. 


My reputation for ſcholarſhip, which 
had hitherto recommended me to favour, 
was, by the adherents to the new opi- 
nion, conſidered as a crime; and, when J 
offered mylelf to any miſtreſs, I had no 

Other anſwer than—* Sure, child, you 
*£ would not work; hard work is not fit 


for a pen-woman ; a {crubbing-bruſh 
s would ſpoil your hand, child !* 
I could not live at home; and while 


| J was conſidering to what I ſhould be- 


take me, one of the girls, who had gone 
from our ſchool to London, came down 


Her example and her arguments 
gained ground daily, and in leſs than a 


in a ſilk gown, and told her acquaint 
ance how well the lived, What fine 
things ſhe ſaw, and what great wages 
ſhe reccived. I reſolved to try my for- 
tune, and took my paſlage in the next 
week's waggon to Lonlen, I had no 
fnares laid for me at my arrival, but 
came faſe to a filter of my miſtreſs, who 
undertook to get me a place. She knew 


only the families of mean tradeſmen; 


and I, having no high opinion of my 
own qualifications, was willing ta ac- 
cept the firſt offer, | 

_ My arlt miſtreſs was wife of a work. 
ing watchmaker, who earned more than 
was ſufficient to keep his family in de- 
cency and plenty; but it was their con- 


ſtant practice to hire a chaiſe on Sun- 


day, and ſpend half the wages of the 
week on Richmond Hill; of Monday he 
commonly lay half in bed, and ſpent the 
other half in merriment; Tuelſday and 


Wedneſday conſumed the reſt af his 


money; and three days every week were 


paſſed in extremity of want by us whe 


were left at home, while my my maſter 
lived on truſt at an alehouſe. Yoy may 
be fure, that of the ſufferers the maid 
ſuffered moſt; and I left them, after 
three months, rather than be ſtarved. 

I was then maid to & hatter's wife, 


There was no want to be dreaded, for 
they lived in perpetual Juxyry. My 


Miſtreſs was a diligent woman, and role _ 
early in the morning to ſet the journeys 
men to work; my matter wag a man 
much beloved by his neighbours, and 
ſat at one club or other every night. I 
was obliged to wait on my maker at 
night, and on my miſtreſs in the morn- 
ing. He ſeldom came home before two, 
and ſhe roſe at five. I could no more 
live without {lzep than without food, 
and therefore entreated them to look 
out for another jiervant, 

My next yemoval was to a linen. 


draper's, who had fix children. My 


m'i\treſs, when J fir entered the houſe, 
informed me, that I muſt never contra- 
dict the children, nor intfer them to cry, 
J had no defire to offend, and readily 
promiſed to do my beſt. But when I 
ave them their breakfaſt, I could not 
File all firſt; when I was playing with 
one in my lap, I was forced to keep the 
reſt in expectation. That which was not 
gratified always reſented the injury with 
a loud outcry, which put my mittre.s in 
a fury at me, and procured ſugag- plums 
to the child. I 5 2 not cep ſix e 
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dren quiet, who were bribed to be cla- 
morous ; and was therefore diſmiſſed, as 
a girl honeſt, but not good natured. 
I then lived th a couple that kept a 
petty ſhop ft remnants and cheap linen. 
was qualified to make a bil!, or kecpa 
book,; and being therefore often called, 
at n buy time, to lerve the cuſtomers, 


expected that I ſhovid now bc hoppv, in 


proportion as 1 was uſeiul. But my 
miſtreſs apprepriated every day part of 
the profit to ſome private ule; and, as ſe 
grew boulder in hei theft, at laſt deduct- 
ec luch tums, that my maſter began to 


wonder how he ed :v much, and gain- 


Ne XXVII. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12. 


T has been the endeavour of all thoſe 


whom the verld has reverenced for 


_ ſup-rior wiidom, to perſuade man o be 
acqua nted with himſelf, to learn his 


own powers and his own weakneſs, to 
obſerve by what evils he 1s molt danger- 
oully beſet, and by what temptations 
molt caſily overcome. es 


A 


to hide from themſelves, fcarce any man 


perſiſts in cultivating iuch ditagrecable 


acquaintance, but draws the veil again 
between his cyes and his heart, leaves 


his poſſions and appetites as he found 
tliem, and adviſes others to look into 


them;clves.: - - | Is 
This is the common reſult of enquiry 
even among thc'cthatenvcavourto grow 


wiſer or better, but this enteavour is far 
enough from frequency; the greater parc. 


of the muititudes that ſwarm upon the 


earth have never been diſturted by ſuch 


uneaſy curiolity, but deliver themſelves 


up to buſineſs or to pleature, plunge in- 


to the curren: ot life, whether placidor 


turbulent, and paſs on irom one point of 
_ Proſpect to another, attentive rather to 
any thing than the ſtate of their minds 


fatisfied, at an eaſy rate, with an opi- 


nion, that they are no worſe than others, 
that every man muſt mind his own in- 


terelt, or that their pleaſures only hurt 
themſelves, and are therefore no proper 
ſubjects of cenſure. | | 

Some, however, there are, whom the 


zatruſion of ſcruples, the recollection of 


IDLER. 
ed ſo little. She pretended to aſſiſt his 


enquiries, and began very gravely, to 
hope that Betty was honeſt, and yet thoſe 


ſharp girls vere apt to be hyht-fingered. 


You will believe that Idid not ſtay there 
much longer. „„ | 
The reſt of my ſtory I will tell you 


in another letter; and only beg to be 


informed, in {ome paper, for which of 
my places, except perhaps the laſt, I 
was diiqualified, by my {kill in reading 
end writing. I am, Sir, your very 
humble ſervant, j 

BETTY BROOM, 


better notions, or the latent reprehenſion 
of good examples, will not ſuffer to live 
entirely contented with their own con- 
duct; theſe are forced to pacity the mu- 


tiny of. reaſon with fair promiſes, and 


quiet their thoughts with deſigns of call - 


ing all their actions to review, and plan- 
LT ning anew ſcheme tor the time to comes 
This counſel has been often given 
with ſerious dignity, and often received 
with appearance of conviction; but, as 
very few can ſearch deep into their own 
minds without meeting what they-wiſh 


There is nothing which we eſtimate 


ſo fallaciouſly as the force of our own 


reſolutions, nor any fallacy which we {6 


unwillingly and tardily detect. He that 


has retolved a thouſand times, and a 


thauſand times deſerted his own purpoſe, 


yet ſuffers no abatement of his confi- 


dence, but till believes himſelf his own 


maſter; and able, by innate vigour of 


ſoul, to preſs forward to his end,thiough 


all the obſtruct ions that inconveniencies 


WET x vo . in 18 1 
or Qel:ohts can put in his way. 


Tha this miſtake ſhould prevail for 


a time, is very natural. When convic- 


tion is preſent, and temptation out of 
light, we do not ea ſily conceive how any 


realonable being can deviate from his 
true intereſt. What ought to be done 


while it yet only hangs in ſpeculation, 


is ſo plain and certain, that there is no 
place for doubt; the whole ſoul yields 


itlelf to the predominance of truth, and 


readily determines to do what, when the 


time of action comes, will be at laſt 


omitted. £2 


I believe moſt men may review all the 
lives that have paſſed within their obſer- 


vation, without remembering one effi- 
cacious reſolution, or being able to tell 


afingle inſtance of a courle of practice 
ſuddenly changed in conſequence of a 


change of opinion; or an e —_— 
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T: isvery eaſy for a man who ſits idle 
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of determination. Many indeed alter 
their conduct, and are not at fifty what 
they were at thirty, but they commonly 
varied imperceptibly from themſelves, 
followed the train of external cauſes, 


and rather ſuffered reformation than 


made it. . 3 
It is not uncommon to charge the 
difference between promiſe and per form- 


ance, between proteſlion and reality, 


upon deep deſign and ſtudied deceit ; but 
the truth is, that there is very little hy- 
pocriſy in tie world; we do not ſo often 


endeavour or with to impoſe on others. 


as on ourſelves; we reſolve to do right, 
we hope to keep our relolutions, we de- 
clare them to confirm our own hope, 


and fix our own inconſtancy by calling 


witneſſes of our actions; but at laſt ha- 


bit prevails, and thoſe whom we invited 


to our triumph, laugh at our defeat. 


Cuſtom is commonly too ſtrong for 


the moſt reſolute reſolver, though fur- 
niſhed for the aſſault with all the weapons 
of philoſophy. © He that endeavours to 
4 free himlelf from an ill habit, ſays 


* 


41 
Bacon, * muſt not change too much at 
© a time, Jeſt he ſhould be diſcouraged 
© by difficulty; nor too little, for then 
© he will make but flow advances.? 
This is a precept which may be ap- 
plauded in a buok, Hut will tail in the 
trial, in which cvery change will be 
found too great cr teo little. Thoſe 
who have been able to conquer habit, 
are like thoſe that are fabled to have 
returned from the reahms of Pluto: 


Parc, ques gu arati! 


Jupiter, atque d dei veæit ad æthera virtut. 


They are ſufficient to give hope, but not 
ſecurity; to animate the conteſt, but not 
to promile victory. 3533 

Thole who are in the power of evil 
habits muſt conquer them às they can; 


and conquered they mutt be, or neither 
wiſdom nor happineſs can be attained: 


but thoſe who are not yet ſubject to their 
influence may, by timely caution, pre- 
ſerve their freedom; they may effectually 
reſolve to 0 the tyrant, whom they 
will very vainly reiolve to conquer. 
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at home, and has nobody to pleate 


but himſelf, to ridicule or to cenſure the 


common practices of mankind ; and 
thoſe who have no preſent temptation to 


break the rules of propriety, may ap- 


laudchis judgment, and join in his mcr- 
Juag 5 ] 


runent.;z+ but Jet the author or his read-. 
ers mingle with common life, they will 


find themſelves irreſiſtibly borne away 


by the ſtream of cuſtom, 'and muſt ſub- 
mit, after they have laughed at others, 


to give others the ſame opportunity of 
laughing at them. 

There is no paper publiſhed by the 
Idler which I have read with more ap- 


probation than that which cenſures the 
practice of recording vulgar marriages 


in the news papers. I carried it about 
in mycpocket, and read it to all thoſe 
whom I. fuipected of having publithed 
their nuptials, or of being inclincd to 
publiſh them, and ſent tranicripts of it 
to all the couples that tranſp eff yaur 


precepts for the next fortnight. I hoped 


that they were all vexed, and pleated 
myſelf wich unagining their miſery. 


But ſhort is the triumph of malig- 
nity. I was married Jaſt week to Miſs 


 Mohair, the daughter ot a ſaleſman ; 


and at my firſt appearance after the wed- 


ding night, was aſked by my wife's mo- 


ther, whether I had ſent cur marriage 
to the Advertiicr? I endeavoured to 
ſhew how unfit it was to demand the 
attention of the public to our domeſtick 
affairs; but ſhe told me, with great ve- 
hemence, That ſhe would not have it 
thought to be a ſtolen match; that the 
blood of the Mohairs ſhould never be 
diſgraced ; that her huſband had ſerved 
all the pariſh offices but ene; that ſhe 


had lived five and thirty years at the 


ſame houſe, had paid every body twenty 
ſlili:ngs in the pound, and would have 
me know, though the was nor as fine 
and as flaunting as Mrs. Gingium, the | 
deputy's wite, the was not aſhamed to 
tell her name, and would ſhew her face 
with the. beſt ot them; and ſince I had 
married her daughter At this inſtant 
entered my father- in law, a grave man, 
from whom TI expected fuccour; but, 
upon hearing the caſe, he told me, 
That it would be very imprudent to 
mils ſuch an opportunity of advertiſing 
F3 my 
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my ſhop; and that, when notice was 


given of my marriage, many of my 
wife's friends would think themſelves 
ebliged te be my cuftomers. I was ſub- 
dued by clamour on one ſide, and gra- 
vity on the other; and ſhall be obliged 


to tell the town, that hee days ago, 


Timothy Muſhroom, an emment bil- 
nas in Sca-Coal Lane, vas married to 


Mits Polly Mohair of Lothbury, a beau- 
#iful young lady, With à large fortune. 


8 


J am, Sir, &c. 


Ide; | 
Am the unfortorate wife of the gro- 
cer whole letter you 41 about 
ten weeks ago; in which he complains, 
Eke a ſorrow fellow, that I loiter in the 


ſhop with my needle-work in my hand, 
ind 


that 1 oblige him to take me out on 


Sundays, and wow girl to look after 
_ the child. Sweet N 


r. Idler, if you did 
but know all, you would give no encou- 
ragement to ſueh an unreaſonable grum- 


bler. I brought him three hundred 
pounds, which fet him up in a ſhop, 


and bought in a ſtock, on which, with 
good management, we might live com- 
fortably; 
fhop, F am forced to wateh him and 


the thop too. T wilttell you, Mr. Idler, 
how it is. There is an alehonſe over 
the way with a ninepin alley, to whieh 
he is (ure to run when I turn my back, 


and there loſes his money, for he 
plays at ninepins as he does every thing 
elſe. While he ĩs at this favourite ſport, 


he ſets a dirty boy to wateh his door, 
and cat him to his cuſtomers; but he is 


long in coming, and ſo rude When he 
comes, that our cuſtom falls off every 


Gay: | 


| Thoſe who cannot govern themſelves, 


muſt be governed. I have relolved to 


keephim for the future behind his coun- 


ter, and let him bounce at his cuſtomers 
it he dares, I cannot be above ſtairs 


and below at the ſame time, and avs 
therefore taken a girl to look after the 
child and dreſs the dinner; and, after 
all, pray who is to blame ? 

On a Sunday, it is true, F make hin» 
walk abroad, and ſometimes carry the 
child; I wonder who ſhould carry it! 
But I never take him out till after 
church-time, nor would do it then, but 
that, if he is left alone, he will be upon 


the bed. On a Sunday, if he ſtays at 


home, he has ſrx meals; and, when he 
caneat no longer, has twenty ſtratagems 
to elcape from me to the alchouſe ; but 
J commonly keep the door locked, till 
Monday produces ſomething for him 
to do. „ | - | 
This is the true ſtate of the caſe, and 
theſe are the provocations for which ha 
has written his letter to you. I hope 
vou will write a paper to ſhew, that, if 
a wife mn& ſpend her whole time in 


watching her htſband, the cannot con- 


veniently tend her child, or fit at her 
needle, I am, Sir, &c, | 


878 


| "PHERE is im this town a ſpecies of 
now I have given him a * 


opprefſion which the lav has not 


| hitherto prevented or redreſſed. * 
1 am a chairman. You know, Sir, 


we come when we are called, and are 


expected to carry all who require our 
_ afſiftanee. It is common for men of the 


moſt wnweildy corpulence to croud 


themſelves into a chair, and demand to 


be carried for aſhilling as far as anairy 
young lady whom we ſcarcely feel upon 
our poles. Surcly we ought to be paid 
like all other mortals- in propertion to 
our labour. Engines ſhould be fixed 
in proper places to weigh chairs as they 
weigh waggons; and thoſe whom eate 
and plenty have made unable to carry 
themſelves, ſhould give part of their 


ſuperfluities to thoſe who carry them. 
| I am, Sir, &s 


N* XXIX. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 


TO THE EDLER, 
=; 6.75 | | 
L loft by diſcontinuanse of intercourſe 
without any offence on either. part; and 


Kave long known, that it is more dan- 
gerous to be forgotten than to be blam- 


Have often obſerved, that friends are 


ed; I therefore make haiſte to ſend you 
the reſt of my. ſtoxy, leſt, by the delay 
of another fortnight, the name of Betty 
Breom might be no longer remembered 
by you or your readers. 
Having loft the. laſt place in haſte to 


avoid the chargeor the ſuſpieionof theft, 
eee 
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THE IDLER. 


I had not ſecured another ſervice, and 


N Y , 4 1 * 1 — 1 : * 11 
was forced to take a lodging ina back 


fireet. I had now got good cloaths. The 
woman who lived in the garret eppolite 
to mine was very officicus, and offered 
to take care of ny room and ccan it, 
white I went round to my acquaintance 
to enquire for a miſtreſs. I knew not 


why the was io Kind, or how I could 
recompenſe her; but in a few days 1 
miſſed ſome of my linen, went to an- 


other lodging, and reſolved not to have 


another friend in the next garret. 


In fix weeks I became under-maid at 
the houſe of a mercer in Cornhill, whote 
ſon was his apprentice. 'The young 
gentleman uſed to fit late at the tavern, 
without the knowledge of his father; 
and I was ordered by my miſtreſs to let 
him in ſilently to his bed under the 
counter, and to be very careful to take 
away his candle. The hours which I 


was obliged to watch, whilſt the reſt of 
the family was in bed, I conhdered as 


ſupernumerary, and, having no buſineſs 


alligned for them, thought mylelf at li- 


berty to ſpend them my own way, LI 


kept myſelf awake with a book, and 
for ſome time liked my ſtate the better 
for this opportunity of reading. At 


laſt, the upper-maid found my book, 
and ſhewed it to my miſtreſs, who told 


me, that wenches like me might ſpend 


their time better ; that ſhe never knew 


any of the readers that had good deſigns 


in their heads; that ſhe could always 
find ſomething elle to do with her time, 
than to puzzle over books; and did not 
like that ſuch a fine lady ſhould fit up 
for ker young maſjer. --.: -  .... 
This was the firſt time that I found 


it thought criminal or dangerous to 
know how to read. 


JI was diſmiſſed 
decently, left I ſhould tell tales, and had 


& ſmall gratuity above my wages. 


I then lived with a gentlewoman of a 
ſmall fortune. This was the only happy 


part of my life. My miſtreſs, for whom 
Publick diverſions were too expenſive, 
Spent her time with books, and was 


pleaſed to find a maid who could par- 
take her amuſements. I rote early in 
the morning, that I might have time in 
the afternoon to read or liſten, and was 
ſuffered to tell my opinion, or expreis 
my delight. Thus fifteen months ſtole 
away, in which I did not repine that 
I was born to ſervitude. But a burn- 
ang fever ſeized my miſtreſs, of whom 


kitchen but her own. 


63 
I ſaall ſay no more, than that her ſer- 
vant wept upon her grave. 

I had lived in a kind of luxury, which 
made me very unfit for another place ; 
and was rather too delicate for the con- 
Veri2tign of a kitchen; fo that when K 
was hired in the family of an Eaſt India 
darector, my behaviour was fo diffe- 
rent, as they ſazd, from that of a com- 
mon ſervant, that they concluded me a 
gentlewoman in dilguiſe, and turned 
me out in three weeks, on ſuſpicion of 
ſome deſigu which they could not com- 
pretend. 5 | ns 

I then fled for refuge to the other end 
of the town, where I hoped to find no 
obſtruction from my new accompliſh- 
ments, and was hired under the houte- 
keeper in a iptendid family. HereT was 
too wile for the maids, and too nice far 
the tootmen ; yet I might have lived on 
without much uneaſineſs, had not my 
miſtreſs, the houſekeeper, who uſed to 
employ me in buying neceſſaries fer the 
tamily, found a bill which J had made 
of one day's expences. I ſuppoſe it did 
not quite agree with her own book, far 
ſhe fiercely declared her reſolution, that 
there ſhould be no pen and ink in that 

She had the juſtice, or the prudence, 
not to injure my reputation; and I was 
catily admitted into another houſe in the 
neighbourhood, where my buſineſs was 
to iweep the rooms and make the beds. 


Here TI was, for fome time, the favourite 


of Mrs. Simper, my lady's woman, who _ 
could not bear the vulgar girls, and 
was happy in the attendance of a young 
woman ot {ame education. Mrs. Sim- 
per loved a novel, chough the could not 
read hard words; and therefore, when 
her lady was abroad, we always laid 
hold on her books. At laſt, my abili- 


ties became ſo much celebrated, that the 
 houie-fteward uſe to employ me in 


Keeping his accounts. Mrs.Simper then 
tound out, that my ſaucineſs was grown 
to lach a height that nobody could en- 
dure it, and rold my lady, that there 
never had been a room well twept ſince 
Betty Broom came into the houſe. 

I was then hired by a conſumptive 
lady, who wanted a maid that could 
read and write. I attended her four 


years, and though ſhe was never pleaſed, 
yet when I declared my reſolution to 
leave her, ſhe burſt into tears, and told 
me that 1 mutt bear tae pecvyiſlineſs * 
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44 THE IDLER. 


fick bed, and I ſhould find myſelf re- 
membered in her will. I complied, and 
a codicil was added in my favour; but 
in leſs than a week, when I ſet her gruel 
before her, I laid the ſpoon on the left 
fide, and ſhe threw her will into the fire, 
Fn two days ſhe made another, which ſhe 


burnt in the fame manner becauſe ſhe 
could not eat her chicken. A third was 


made, and deſtroyed becauſe ſhe heard 


2 mouſe within the wainſcot, and was 


fure that I ſhould iuffer her to be carried 


HE deſires of a man increaſe with 
1 his acquiſitions ; every ſtep which 
he advances brings ſomething within 


his view, which he did not fee before, 


ani which, as ſoon as he ſees it, he be- 


gins to want. Where neceſlity ends, 
curioſity begins, and no ſooner are we 


lupplied with every thing that nature 


can demand, than we fit down to con- 
By this reſtleſineſs of mind, every po- 
pulous and wealthy city gs filled with 
innumerable employments, for which 
the greater part of mankind is without 
2 name; with artificers, whoſe labour 
is exerted in producing ſuch petty con- 


veniencies, that many ſhops are furniſhed 


with inſtruments, of which the ule can 


hardly be found without enquiry, but 
which he that once knows them quickly 


learns to number among neceſſary 
things. | 1 
Such is the diligence with which, in 
countries completely civilized, one part 
of mankind labours for another, that 


Wants are ſupplied faſter than they can 
be formed, and the idle and luxurious 
find life ſtagnate for want of ſome deſire 


to keep it in motion. 


This ſpecies of 


diſtreſs furniſhes a new {et of occupa- 
tions; and multitudes are buſted, from 
day to day, in finding the rich and the 


fortunate ſomething todo,  _ 

It is very common to reproach thoſe 
artiſts as uſeleis, who produce only ſuch 
ſaperſluities as neither accommodatethe 
body nor improve the mind ; aud of 
which no other effect can be imagined, 
than that they are the occaſions of ipend- 
ing money, and coniuming time. 

But this cenſure will be mitigated, 
when it is ſeriouſly confidered, that mo- 


away alive. After this I was for ſome 
time out of favour; but as her illneſs 
grew upon her, reſentment and ſullen- 
neſs gave way to kinder ſentiments. 
She died, and left me five hundred 
pounds. With this fortune T am going 
to ſettle in my native pariſh, where L 
reſolve to ſpend ſome hours every day in 


teaching poor girls to read and write. 


I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


BzTTyY BRooOMe 


Ne XXX. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 


ney and time are the heavieſt burthens 


of life, and that the unhappieſt of all 
mortals are thoſe who have more of ei- 
ther than they know how to uſe. To 
ſet himſelf free from theſe incumbrances, 


one hurries to Newmarket ; another 
travels over Europe; one pulls down 


his houſe and calls architects about 


him; another buys a ſeat in the country, 
and follows his hounds over hedges 


and through rivers ; one makes col- 


lections of ſhells ; and another ſearches 
the world for tulips and carnations. 


He is ſurely a public benefactor who 


finds employment for thoſe to whom it 


is thus difficult to find it for themſelves. 


It is true that this is ſeldom done merely 
from generoſity or compaſſion; almoſt 


every man ſeeks his own. advantage in 


helping others, and therefore it is too 


common for mercenary ofticiouſneſs to 


conſider rather what is grateful, than 
what 1s right. . 135 

We all know that it is more profitable 
to be loved than eſteemed ; nd; miniſters 


of pleaſure will always be found, who- 
ſtudy to make themſelves neceſſary, and 


to lupplant thoſe who are practiſing the 


ſame arts. 


One of the amuſements of idleneſs is 
reading without the tatigve of cloſe at- 
tention, and the world therefore ſwarms 
with writers whoſe wiſh is not to be 
ſtudied, but to be read,  - 

No ſpecies of }tcrary men has lately 
been fo much multiplicd as the writers 
of news. Not many years ago, the na- 
tion was content with one Gazette; but 
now we have not only in the metropolis 


papers for every morning and every - 
evening, but almoſt every large town 


has it's weekly hiſtorian, who regularly 
: circulates 
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THE IDLER. 


circulates hisperiodical intelligence,and 
fills the villages of his diftrift with con- 
jectures on the events of war, and with 
debates on the true intereſt of Europe. 
Jo write news in it's perfection re- 
quires ſuch a combination of qualities, 
that a man completely fitted for the taik 
is not always to be found. In Sir Henry 
Wotton's jocular definition, an Am- 
baſſador is ſaid to be 4 man of. virtue 
ſent abroad to tell lies for the advantage 


ef his country; a News-writer is a han 
_ evithout virtue, who aurites lies at home 


for his own profit. To theſe compoſi- 
tions is required neither genius not 
knovrledge, neither induſtry nor ſpright- 


lineſs; but contempt of ſhame and in- 


difference to truth are abſolutely neceſ- 
fary. He who by a long familiarity 


with infamy has obtained theſe quali- 


ties, may confidently tell to-day what 
he intends to contradict to-morrow : he 


may affirm fearleſsly what he knows 
that he ſhall be obliged to recant, and 


may write letters from Amſterdam or 


. Dreſden to himſelf. 


Ina time of war the nation is always 


of one mind, eager to hear ſomething 
good of themſelves and ill of the enemy. 
At this time the taſk of news-writers is 
eaſy: they have nothing to do but to teil 
that a battle is expected, and afterwards 
that a battle has been fought, in which 
we and our friends, whether conquering 


or conquered, did all, and cur enemies 


did nothing. | 

Scarce any thing awakes attention like 
a tale of cruclty. The writer of news 
never fails in the intermiſſion of a& ion 
to tell how the enemies murdered chil- 
dren and raviſhed virgins ; and it the 
ſcene of action be jomewhat diſtant, 
ſcalps half the inhabitants ofa province. 

Among the calamities oi war may he 


juſtly numbered the diminution of the 


love of truth, by the falt ehoods which 
intereſt dictates and credulity encou- 
rages. A peace will equally leave the 
warrior and relator of wars deſtitute of 
employment ; and I know not whether 
more is to be dreaded from ftr-cts filled 
with ſoldiers accuſtomed to plunder, or 
from garrets filled with ſcribblers ace 
cuſtomed to lie. 


No XXXI. SATURDAY, NOVE MBER 18. : 


9 ANY moraliſts have. remarked, 
. that pride has of all human vices 
che w.cit dominion, appears in the 
greateſt muitiplicity of forms, and lies 
hid under the greateſt variety of diſ- 
gn1.cs ; of dilguites, which, Ike the 
moon's veil of brightneſs, are both it's 


tre and it's ſhade, and betray it to others, 


though they hide it from curſelves. 

It is not my intention todegrade pride 
from this pre-eminenceof miſchief ; yet 
J know not whether idleneſs may not 
maintain a very doubttul and obſtinate 


in it's full dignity, who call themſelves 


the Idle, as Buſiris in the play calls him- 


ſelf the Proud; who boaſt that they do 
nothing, and thank their ſtars that they 


have nothing to do; who fleep every 


night till they can ileep no longer, and 
riſe only that exerciic may enable them 
to ſleep again; who prolong the reign of 
darkneis by double curtains, and never 
ite the ſun but to 20 him how they hate 
bj: beams; whoſe whole labour is to vary 


g the poſtures of indulgence, and whole 


day differs from the night but as a 
couch or chair differs from a bed. 
Theſe are the true and open votaries 
of Idl-nets, for whom ſhe weaves the 
garlands of poppics, and into whoſe cup 
ſhe pours the waters of oblwion; who 
exiſt in a ſtate of unrufficd itupidity, 
forgetting and forgotten; who have 
long ceaſed to live, and at whoſe death 
the ſurvivors can only ſay, that they 
have ceaſed to breathe. 
But idleneis precominates in many 


lives where it is not ſuſpected; for, being 


a vice which terminates in itſelf, it may 
be enjoyed without injury to others; and 
is therefore not watched like fraud, 
which endangers property; or like pride, 
which naturally ;ceks it's gratifications 
in another's inieriority. Idleneſs is a 
ſilent and peaceful quality, that neither 
ralies envy by oſtentation, nor hatred 
by oppoſition; and therefore nobody is 
buſy to cenſure or detect it. | 

As pride ſometimes is hid under hu- 
mility, idleneſs is often covered by tur- 
bulence and hurry. He that neglects 
his known duty and real employment, 

| naturally 
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natura ly endeavours to croud his mind 
with ſomething that may har out the re- 
membrance of his own folly, and does 
any thing but what he ought todo with 
eager diligencc, that he may Keep him- 
lelf in his oven tavour. | 

Some are always in a ſtate of prepa- 
ration, occupied in previous meafures, 
forming plans, accumulating materials, 
and providing for the main affair. Theſe 
are certainly under the ſecret power of 


 Falence:s. Nothing is to be expected from 
the workman whoſe tcols are for ever to 


be ſourhr, IwWas once told by a great 
maſter, that no man ever excelled in 
painting, who was eminently curious 
about pencils and colours. 

There are cthers to whom Idleneſs 
dictates another expedient, by which life 
may be paſied unprofitubly away with- 
out the tediouineſs of many vacant 
hours. The art is, to fill the day with 
petty buſineſo, to have always ſomething 
en hand which mary raiſe curioſity, but 
not ſolicitude, and keep the mind in 2 
ſtate of action, but not of labour. 

This art has for many years been 
practiſed by my old friend Sober with 
wonderful ſucceſs. Sober is a man of 
firong deſires and quick imagination, {0 
exactly balanced by the love of eaſe, that 
they can ſeldom ſtimulate him to »ny 
diicult undertaking: they have, how- 
ever, ſo much power, that they will not 

fuffer him to lie quite at reft ; and though 
they do not make him ſufficiently uieful 
to others, they make him at leaſt weary 
of himſelf. . 

Mr. Sober's chief pleaſure is converſa- 
tion; there is no end of his talk or his at- 
tention; to ſpeak or hear is equally pleal- 
ing, tor ke itil] fancies that he is teach- 


ing or learning ſomething, and is free 


for the time from his own reproaches. 
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But there is one time at night when be 
muſt go home, that his friends may ſleep: 
and another time in the morning, when 
all the world agrees toſhut out interrup- 
tion. Theſe are the moments vyhich 


poor Sober trembles at the thought, 
ut the miſcry of theſe tireſome inter- 


vals he has many means of alleviating. 
He has perſuaded himtelf, that the ma- 
nual arts are undeſervedly overlooked ; 
he has obſerved in many trades the ef- 
fects of cloſe thought, and juſt ratioct- 
nation, From ſpeculation he proceeded 
to practice, and ſupplied himſelf with 
the tools of a carpenter, with which he 
mended his coal-box very ſucceſsfully, 
and which he ſtill continues to employ, 
as he finds occaſion. | | 
He has attempted at other times the 
crafts of the ſhoe-maker, tin-man, 
plumber, and potter ; in all theſe arts he 
has failed, and retolves toquality him- 


ſelf for them by better information. But 
his daily amuſement is chemiſtry. He 
has a ſmall furnace, which he employs 


in diſtillation, and which has long been 
the {olace of his life. He draws oils and 
waters, and effences and ſpirits. which 
he knows to be of no uſe; fits and counts 
the drops as they come from his retort, 
and forgets that, whilit a drop is fall- 
ing, a moment flies away. | 


Poor Sober! I have often teazed him 


with reproof, and he has often promiled 


reformation; for no man is fo much 


open to conviction as the Idler, but 


there is none on whom it operates fo ht- 


tle. What will be the effect of this pa- 
per I know not; perhaps he will read it 
and laugh, and light the fire in his fur- 


nace ; but my hope is, that he will quit 


his trifles, and betake himſelf to rational 
and uſctul diligence, = 


Ne XXXII. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 


A MONG the innumerable morti- 
fications that way lay human 


nrrogance on every ſide, may well be 


reckoned our ignorance of the moſt 
common objects and effects, a defect of 


_ which we become more enfible by very 


atterapt to lupply it. Vulgar and inac- 
tive minds coniound familiarity with 
knowledge, and conceive themselves in- 
formed of the whole nature of things 


when they are ſhewn their form ar told 
their ule; but the ſpeculatiſt, who is 


not content with ſuperficial views; har- 


raſtes himſelf with iruiilels curioſity, 


and {till as he enquires more, perce.ves 


only chat he knows lets | | 
Sleep is a ſtate in which a great part 
oi every life is paſſed. No animal has 
been yet ditcovered, whoſe exiſtence is 
not varied with intervals of inlenibility a 
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and ſome late philoſophers have extended 
the empire of Slecp over the vegetable 
world. SY l 

Yet of this change, ſo frequent, ſo 


great, ſo general, and fo neceſſary, no 


ſearcher has yet found either the effici- 
ent or final cauſe; or can tell by what 
power the mind and body are thus 


chained down in irreſiſtible ſtupetaction; 
or what benefits the animal receives 
from this alternate ſuſpenſion of it's 


active powers. | 
Whatever may be the multiplicity or 
contrariety of opinions upon this fub- 
ject, Nature has taken ſufficlent care that 
theory ſhall have little influence on prac- 
tice. The moſt diligent enquirer is not 
able long to keep his cyes open; the molt 
eager diſputant will begin about mid— 
night to deſert his argument; and, once 
in four and twenty hours, the gay and 
the gloomy, the w.tty and the dull, the 
clamorous and the filent, the buly and 
the idle, are all overpowered by the 
gentle tyrant, and all lie down in the 


equality of ſleep. 55 | 


Philoſophy has often attempted to 


reprels inſolence, by aflerting;, chat all 


. o Q a 
conditions are levelled by death; a poſi- 
tion which, however it may dejet the 


happy, will ſeldom afford much comfort 


to the wretched. It is far more pleaſing 
to conſider, that fleep is equally a leveller 
with death; that the time is never at 2 
great diſtance, when the balm of reſt 
ſhall be effuſed alike upon every head, 
when. the diverſities of life ſhall ſtop 


their operation, and the high and the 


low ſhall lie down together. 
It is ſomewhere recorded of Alexan- 


der, that in the pride of conqueſts, and 


intoxication of flattery, he declared that 
he only perceived himſelf to be a man by 


the neceſſity of ſleep. Whether he con- 


fidered fleep as neceſſary to his mind or 


body, it was indeed a ſufficient evidence 
of human infirmity ; the body which 


required ſuch a trequency of renovation 
gave the faint promiſes of immortality ; 
and the mind which, from time to time, 


| ſunk gladly into inſenſibility, had made 


no very near approaches to the felicity 


of the ſupreme and ſelf-ſufficientNature. 
I know not what can tend more to re- 


preſs all the paſſions that diſturb the 
peace of the world, than the conſidera- 
tion that there is no height of happineſs 


or honour, from which man does not 


eagerly deſcend to a ſtate of unconſcious 


repoſe; that the beſt condition of life is 


ſuch, that we contentedly quit it's good 
to be diſentangled from it's evils ; that 
in 2 few hous ſplendor fades before the 
eye, and praiſe itzelt deadens in the ear 
the ſenies withdraw from their objects, 
and reaton favours the retreat. 

What then are the hopes and pro- 
ſpects of coyetouſnets, ambition, and 
rapacity ? Let him that deſires moſt have 
all his debres gratified, he never ſhall 
attain a ſtate, which he can, for a day 
and a night, contemplate with ſatisfac- 
tion, or trom which, it he had the power 


of perpetual vigilance, he would not 


long for periodical ieparations. - 
All envy would be extinguiſhed, if it 

were un:verially known that there are 

none to be envieu, and ſurely none can 


be much envied who are not pleaſed with 


themiclves. There is reaton to ſuſpect, 


that the diſtinctions of mankind have 


more ſhew than value, when it is found 


that all agree to be weary alike of plea- 


ſures and of cares; that the powerful 
and the weak, the celebrated and ob- 


ſcure, join in one common wiſh, and 


implore from Nature's hand the nectar 
of oblirion. 2 „„ 

Such is our deſire of abſtraction from 
ourſelves, that very few are ſatisfied 
with the quantity of ſtupefaction which 
the needs of the body force upon the 
mind. Alexander himſelf added in- 
temperance to fleep, and ſolaced with 
the tumes of wine the ſovereignty of the 
world; and almoſt every man has ſome 
art, by which he fteals his thoughts 
away trom his preſent ſtate. | 

It is not much of lite that is ſpent in 
cloſe attention to any important duty. 
Many hours of every day are ſuffered to 
fly away without any traces left upon the 
intelleets. We ſuffer phantoms to riſe 
up before us, and amuie ourlelves with 


the dance of airy images, which, after 


a time, we diſmiſs for ever, and know 
not how we have been buſlied. _ 

Many have no happier moments than 
thoſe that they pats in ſolitude, aban- 
doned to their own imagination, winch 
ſometimes put ſceptres in their hands 
or mitres on their heads, ſhiits the icene 
of pleaſure with endlets variety, bids 
all the forms of beauty ſparkle before 
them, and gluts them with every change 
of viſionary luxury. 

It is ealy in theſe ſemi- ſlumbers to 
collect all the poſſibilities of happineſs, to 
alter the courte of the fun, to bring back 
the paſt, and anticipate the tuture, to 
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Mitre in Fleet Street. 


unite all the beauties af: all ſeatons, and 


all the bleinings of all climates, to re- 


cerve and Lofts wv telicity, and iorget that 
miſery is the lot of man. All this 18 4 
voluntar: y dream, a temporary receifton 


Others are afraid tobe alone, and 


amuſe themſelves by a perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of companions: : but the difference 
is not great; in ſolitude we have our 
dreams to ourſelves, and in company we 


fl from the realities of lite to air y fictions; agree to dream in concert. The end 
jd avd habitual ſubjection of Teaton to ſought i in both 1 is forgetfulneſs of our- 
t fancy. ſelves. 

il N* Xxx. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2. 


ff hope the Anthor ot the following letter will nk the canton of fame parts, 
guck allow me to remark, that the Journal of the Citizen in the Spectator has 
almott precluded the attempt of any future Writer, ] 


PRASCRIPTUM) ET INTONSI caTonis | 
AVUSPICIIS VETERUMQUE NON. | Hor. 


sn; 
OU have often ſolicited correſ- 
pon: dence. I have ſent you the 


aura of a ſenior Felloxv, or genuiue 
Her, juſt tranſmitted from Cambridge 


by a facetious corretpondent, and war- 


ranted to have been tranſcribed from the 


new hin on the left hand. 


Ditto, Twelve, Xlended a pen. 
Looked at my weather-glaſs again, 
Quickſilver very low. Shaved. Bar- 


ber's hand ſhakes. 


Ditto, One. Dined alone in my room 
on a ſoal. N. B. The ſhrimp- ſauce not 
fo good as Mr. H. of Peterhouſe and J 
uſed to eat in London laſt winter at the 
Sat down to 4 
pint of Madeira. Mr. H. ſurprized me 
over it. We finifhed two bottles of Port 
together, and were very chearful. Men. 
J'o dine with Mr. H. at Peterhouſe next 
Wedneſday. One of the diſhes a leg of 
perk and 1 by my doſire. 


Mr. H. there, 
the Monitor. 


Dttto, Ks; i -paper in the Com- 
mon- room. 


Ditto, Seven. Returned to my room. 
Made a tiff of warm punch, and to bed 
before nine; did not fall aſleep till ten, 


aà young fellow-commoner being very 


noiſy over my head. 


Dr. Dry gave us an inftance of a gen- 
tleman who kept the gout out of his to- 


mach by dr inking old Madeir a. Conver- 


ſation chiefly on the expeditions. Com- 


pany broke up at four. Pr. Dry and. 


myſelf pla yed at back-gammon for 2 
brace of inipes. Won. 


Ditto, Five. At the coffee -houſe. Met 
Could not get a fight of 


Ditto, Seven, Returned home, and 
ſtirred my fire. Went to the Common- 
room, and ſupped on the ſnipes with 


Dr. Dry. 


Ditto, Eight. Began the evening in 


the Common-room. Dr. Dry told 5 
ra. 
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common-place book of the journaliſt. Tucſday, Nine. Roſe rant A : 

Monday , Nine & clock. Turned off my fine morning. Weather-glaſs very high. 3 

bed-makerfor waking meat eight. Wea- Ditto, Ten. Ordered” my horle, and 1 

a ther rainy. Conſulted my wWeatller- rode to the five-mile ſtone on the New- 3 
laſs. No hopes of a ride before dinner. market road. Appetite gets better. A 2 

Ditto, Jen. After breakfaſt, tran- pack of hounds, in full cry, croſſed the 3 

ſcribed half a ſermon from Dr. Hick- road, and ſtartled my horſe. 3 

man. MN, B. Never to tranſcribe any Ditto, Tauelde. Dreſt. Found x let: 3 

more from Catamy ; Mrs. Pilcocks, at ter on my table to be in London the 19th . 

my curacy, having one volume of that inſtant. Betpoke a new. ig. 2 

author lying in the parlour window, Ditto, One. At dinner in the hall. 5 

| Ditto, Eleven. Went down into my Too much water in the ſoup. Dr. Dry 5 
746 cellar. Mem. My Mountain will be fit always orders the beef to be ſalted too 5 
1 to drink in a month's time. N. B. To much for me. 5 
14 remove the five-ycar-old Port into the Ditto, Tavo, In the Common- room 
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ral ſtories. Were very merry. Our new 
fellow, that ſtudies phy ſic, very talkative 
towards twelve. Pretends he will bring 
the youngelt Mits to drink ten 
with me ſoon. Impertinent blockhead ! 

Wedneſday, Nine. Alarmed with a 
pain in my ancle. 2, The gout ? Fear 
I can't dine at Peterhouſe; but I hope a 
ride with ſet all to rights. Weather- 
glaſs below Fair. | 

- Ditto, Ten. Mounted my kart, 
though the weather ſuipicious, Paik 
in my ancle entirely gone. Catched in 
a ſhower coming back. Convinced that 
my weather- -olats is the beſt in Cam- 
bridge. 

Ditto, Tavelve. Dreſt. Sauntered up 
to the Fiſhmongers Hill. Met Mr. H. 
and went with him to Peterhouſe. Cook 
made us wait thirty-ſix minutes beyond 
the time. The company, iome of my 
Emanuel friends. For dinner, a pair 
of ſoals, a leg of pork and peaſe, among 
ather things. Mem, Peaic- pudding not 
boiled enough. Cook reprunanded and 
ſconced in my preſence. 

Ditto, after diner, Pain in my ancle 
returns. Dull all the afternoon. Kaillied 
for being no company. Mr. H. 's ac- 
count of the accommodations on. the 
road in his Bath; journey, | 

Ditto, Six. Got into ſpirits. Nevei 
was more chatty. We fat late at whit. 
Mr. H. and felt agreed at parting to 
take a gentle ride, and dine at the 
old houte on the London road to-mor- 


TOW, 


 Thurſdny, Mine My fempttreſs. ne 
has loſt the meaſure of my wriſt. Forced 
to be meaſured again. The baggage 
has got a trick of ſmiling. | 

Ditto, Ten to Eleven. Made lome rap- 
pee-ſnuff. Read the magazines. Re- 
cæived a preſent of pickles from Niis 
Pilcocks. Mem. To ſend in return 
{ome collared eel, which I know both 
the old Lady and Miſs are fond of. 

Ditto, Eleven, Glais very high. 
Moutited at the gate with Mr. . 
 Horte ſkittiſh and wants exerciſe. Ar- 
rive at the old houſe. All the provi- 
ſions beſpoke by ſome rakiſh fellow- 


commoner in the next room, who had 


been on a ſcheme to Newmarket. Could 
get nothing but mutton-chops off the 
worlt end. Port very new. Agree to 
try lome other houſe to-morrow. 
Here the Journal dreake off: for the 
next morning, as my friend informs me, 
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49 
our genial Academic was waked with 2 
ſevere ft of the gout; and, at preſent, 
enjoys all the dignity of that dilcale, 
But I beliere we have loft nothing by 
this interruption ; ſince a continuation 
of the remainder of the journal, through 
the remainder of the week, would mot 
pro bably have exhibited nothing more 
than a repeated relation of the {ame cir- 
cumſtances of Idling and luxury. 

1 hope! Lt WW Thi nor be CONc luce Fed fr O 
this ſpecimen of Academic li ife, that J 
have attempted to decry our univerſities, 
If literature is not the eſſent wal requiſite 
of the modern academic, I am yet per- 
ſuaded, that Cambridge and Oxford, 
however deg enerated, lurp als the fa- 
ſhionable Academies of our metropolis, 
and the Gymn: UL of foreign countries. 
The ter ot learned perions in theſe 
cclebrated feats is ſtill conſiderable, and 
more conveniences and opportunities for 
Rudy {till ſubſiſt in then, than in any 
a place. There 1s at leuſt one very 

er ful incentiv e to learning; I mean 
the ein of the place. It is a ſport of 
inſpiring Deity, which every youth of 
quick lenſibility and ingenuous diſpoſi- 
tion creates to himſelf, by. reflecting, 
that he is placed under thoſe vener ible 
walls, where a Hooker and a Hammond, 
a Bacon and a Newton, once purined 
the lame courte of ſcience, and from 
whence dt! icy ſoared to the Jevited 
heights of literary fame. This is that 
incitement Which Tully, according to 
his own | teſtimony, exper” enced at 
Athens, When he contemp nated the por- 
ticos where Socrates fat, and the laurel- 
Tre P! Iato ditputed. But there 
are other cir cumſtances, a. Jof the high- 
eſt! import ance, which e our colleges 
ſuperior to ail other places of education, 
Their inftit tutions, 2 although ſomewhat 
fallen from their pr imeval himplicity are 
ſuch as influence,ina particular manner, 
the moral conduct of their youth; and in 
this general depravity of manners and 
laxity of principles, pure religion 1 18 39 
where more Rrongly inculcated:” The 
Academies, as they are pretumptuouily 
ſtiled, are too low to be mentioned ; and 
for eign leminar 12S are likely to Pr cudice 


the unwarv mind with Cal intim. But 


English univerſfit ies render their ſtudents 
vir duous, at leait by excluding all op- 
portunities of vice; and, by "teaching 
them the principles of the Church o 
England, confirm them in thoſe of true 
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O illuſtrate one thing by it's re- 

F temblance to another, has been al- 
ways the moſt popular and efficacious 
art of inſtruction. There is indeed no 


other method of teaching that of which 


any one is ignorant, but by means of 


ſomething already known ; and a mind 


quiry, that it has always many objects 


within it's view, will ſeldom be long 


without {ome near and iamiliar image 
through which an eaſy tranſition may 


drawn by wit and curioſity, ſome are li- 


teral and real, as between poetry and 
painting, two arts which purſue the tame 


end, by the operation of the fame men- 
tal faculties, and which dier only as 
the one repreſents things by marks per- 
manent and natural, the other by figns 
accidental and arbitrary. The one there- 


fore is more eaſily and generally under- 
ſtood, ſince ſimilitude of form is imme- 


diately perceived; the other is capable 


of conveying more ideas, for men have 
thought and ſpoken of many things 


which they do not ice. 


ſo enlarged by contemplation and en- 


be made to truths more diſtant and ob- 
ſcure. | 8 
Of the parallels which have been 


Other parallels are fortuitous and 


fanciful, yet theſe have ſometimes been 
extended to many particuiars of reſem- 


blance by a lucky concurrence of dili- 


gence and chance, The animal 6cdy is 
compoſed of many members, united un- 
der the direction of one mind; any num- 


ber of individuals, connected for ſome 


common purpole, is theretore called a 
body. From this participation of the 
{ame appellation aroſe the compariſon of 
the boay natural and body politick, of 
which, how far ſoever it has been de- 
duced, no end has hitherto been found. 
In theſe imaginary ſimilitudes, the 
ſame word is uſed at once in it's primi- 
tive and metaphorical ſenile, Thus 
health, aſcribed co the body natural, is 
oppoſed to ſickneſs ; but attributed to 
the body politick, ſtands as contrary to 
adverſity. Theſe parallels there:ore 
have more of gen us, but leis of truth; 
they often plcale, but they never con- 
vince. 5 | | 
Of this kind is a curious ſpeculation 
frequently :ndulged by a philoſopher of 


my acquaintance, who had diſcovered, 
that the qualities requiſite to converſa- 
tion are very exactly repreſented by a 
bowl of punch. 
© Punch,” lays this profound inveſti- 

gator, is a liquor compounded of ſpi- 
* ritand acid juices, iugar and water. 
© The ipirit, volatile and fiery, is the 
© proper emblem of vivacity and wit; 
© the acidity of the lemon will very aptly 
figure pungency of ra llery, and acri- 
* mony of cenſure; ſugar is the natural 
« repreſentative of lutcious adulation 
and gentle complailance ; and water is 
0 
© tle, innocent and taſteleſs.” | 

Spirit alone is too powerful for ule, 


It will produce madneſs rather than mer- 


riment; and, inſtead of quenching thirſt, 
will inflame the blood. Thus wit, too 
copioutiy poured out, agitates the hearer 
with emotions rather violent than pleaſ- 
ing; every one ſhrinks from the force of 
it's oppreſſion, the company fits en- 


tranced and overpowered ; all are aſto- 
niſhed, but nobody is pleaſed. | 


The acid juices give this genial li- 
quor all it's power of ſtimulating the 
palate. Converiation would become 
dull and vapic, if negligence were not 
ſometimes routed, and fluggithneis 


quickened, by due ſeverity of reprehen- 


ſion. But acids unmixt will diſtort the 


face and torture the palate ; and he that 


has no other qualities than penetration 
and aſperity, he whoſe conſtant employ- 
ment is detection and cenſure, who looks 
only to find fault, and ſpeaks only to 
puniſh them, will ſoon be dreaded, 
hated, and avoided. | 
The taſte of ſugar is generally pleaſ- 


ing, but it cannot long be caten by it- 


ſelr. Thus meekneſs and courtety will 


always recommend the firit aadre:s, but 
{oon pall and nauſeate unleſs they are aſ- 


ſociated with more ſprightly qualities. 


The chief uſe of ſugar is to temper the 


taſte of other ſubſtances, and ſoftneſs of 
behaviour in the came. manner mitigates 
the roughneſs of contradiction, and al- 
lavs the bitterneſs of unwelcome truth. 
Water is the univerſal vehicle 


which are conveyed the par cles neceſ- 


ſary to ſuſtenance and growth, by which 
thirſt is quenched, and all tae wants of 
| b life 


the proper hieroglyphick of eaſy prat- 
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life and nature are ſupplied. 


. framed an artificial want. 


5 
+7 


tr avanted. 


Thus all 
the buſineſs of the world is tranſacted 
by artleſs and eaſy talk,neither ſublimed 
by fancy, nor diſcoloured by affecta- 
tion, without either the harſnneſs of ſa- 
tire, or the luſciouſneſs of flattery. By 
this limpid vein of language cur ioſity 1 18 
gratified, and all the knowledge is con- 
veyed witch one man is required to im- 
part for the ſatety or convenience of an- 
other. Water is the only ingredient of 
punch which can be uled alone, and 
with which man is content till fancy has 
Thus while 
we only He ſire to Nay our ignorance in- 
formed, we are mott t delighted with the 
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plaineſt diction; and it is only in the 
moments of idlenefs or pride, that we 
call for the gr atiBcation, of wit or flat- 
tery. 

He only will pleaſe long, who, by 
tempering the acid of latire with the 
ſugar of civility, and allaying the heat 
of wit with the fr: igidity of humble chat, 
can make the true punch of converſa- 
tion; and as that punch can be drunk 
in the greateſt quantity which has the 


largeſt” p. roportion of water, fo that 


companion Will be ofteneſt welcome, 
Whole talk flows out with inoffenſivo 
copiouluels, and unenvied inſipidity. 
Jam, &c. 


No XXXV. 1 DECEMBER 16. 


TO THE EER. 
MR, IDU R, 
F it be difficult to per ade the Idle 
to be buiy, it is likewiſe, as expe- 
rience has taught me, not eaſy to con- 
vince the busy that it is better to be 
idle. When you ſhall deſpair of ſtimu- 
lating ſluggifnnels to motion, I hope 
vou WII turn your thoughts towards 
the means of {tilting the buſtle of per- 
nic ious. activity. | 
I am the unfortunate huſband of a 
buyer of bargains, My wiie has ſome- 
where heard, that a good houfewife 
newer has any thing to Pure hoſe evhen it 
This maxim is often in her 
mouth, and always | in her head. She 
is not one of thole philoſophical talkers 
that ſpeculate without practice, and 


learn tentences ol wiſdom only to repeat 
them; the is always making additions 


O 


to her ſores ; ſhe never looks into a 


broker*s ſhop, but the ſpies lomething 
that may be wanted ſome time; and it 
is impoſſible to- make her paſs che door 
of a houſe where the hears Goods felling 
by auerton. 

Whatever ſhethinks cheap, ſhe holds 
it the duty of an œconomiſt to buy; in 


conſequence of this maxim, we arc in- 


cumbered on every fide with uteleſs 
lumber. The ſervants can ſcarcely creep 


to their beds through the cheſts and 


boxes that ſurround them. The car- 


penter is employed once a week in build- 


ing.cloſets, fixing cupboards, and faſt- 
ny ſhelves ; and my houſe has the ap- 


the Syren's long. 


pearance of a ſhip ſtored for a voyage ts 
the colonies. | 
I had often obſe rved 5 advertiſe- 
ments fet her on fire; an therefore, 
pretending to emu ulate her laudable tru- 
gality, I orbade cue news-paper to be 
taken any longer; dut my precaution. is 
Van; I know not by what fatality, or 
by what contederacy, every catalogue 
ol geuuinc furitie comes to her hand, 
every advertiſement of a warchouſe new- 
ly opened is in her pr e and the 
knows before any of her neighbours 
when the ſtock of any man {24 wing off 


trade is to be ſoid cheup for r. A moses y. 


Such ! intellige 22 is to my dear- one 
No engagement, no 
duty, no intereſt, can with-hold ber 
from a tale, from which the always re- 


turns congratulating herſelf upon her 


dexterity at a bargain; the porter lays 
down his burden in the hall, ſhe diſ- 
plays her new acquiſitions, and ipends 
the reſt of the day in contriving here 
they ſhall be put. 

As ſhe cumot bear to have any thing 
uncomplere, one purchaſe neccſſitates 


another; the has twenty feather-beds 


more than the can ule, and a late ſale 
has ſupplied her with a proportionable 
number of Whitney blankets, a large 
roll of linen for ſheets, and five quilts 
far every bed, which ſhe bought becauſe 
the ſeller told her, that {4 ſhe would 
clear his hands he would let her have 2 


bargain. 
Thus by hourly encroachments my 
habitation is made narrower and nar- 
rower; 
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rower; the dining-room is ſo crouded 


with tables, that Aire een can be 


ſerved; the parlour is decorated with ſo 
many P3tes of china, that I dare not 
ſtep within the door; at every turn of 
the ſtairs J have a clock, and halt the 
windows of the upper floors are dark- 
ened, that ſhelves may be ſet before 
eden | 

This, however, might he borne, if 
ſhe would gratify her own inclinations 
without oppoſing mine. ButT who am 
idle am luxurious, and ſhe condenms 
me to live upon falt proviſion. 


and quarters of onen. Part of our m bat 


is tainted before it is eaten, and part is 


thrown away becaule it is ſpoiled; but 
ſhe perſiſts in her ſvitem, and will never 
buy any thing by ſingle penny worths. 
The common vice of thoſe who are 
ſtill graſping at more, is to neglect that 


which they alre? uy volts 18; but from 


this falling my charmer is free. It is 


the great Fare of her life that the pieces | 


of beef ſhould be boiled in the order in 


which they are bought; that the fecond 


bag of peaſe mould not be opened til] 
the art are eaten; that eve: y feather- 
bed ſhall be lain on in it's turn; that the 


karpets ſhould be taken out of the cheits 


She 
knows the lois cf buying in ſmall quan- 


titles, we have therefor: whole hogs 
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once a month and bruſhed, and the ros 
of linen opened now and then before 
the fire. She is daily enquiring after 
the beſt traps for mice, and Keeps the 
rooms always ſcented by fumigat ions to 
deſtroy the moths. She employ S Work- 
men, from time to time, to adjult fix 
clocks that never go, and elean f ave jacks 
that ruſt in the garret; and a woman in 
the next alley lives! by ſcouring the brats 
and pewter, Which are e only Taid up to 
tarnifh again. 
She is "alway $ imagining ſome diſtant 
time in which ſheſhall uſe whatever ihe 
accumulates ;.- ſhe has four looking- 
glaſſes which ſhe cannot hang up in her 
Kowls, but which will be handſome in 


place. of avaſt. copper in ſorae, ware- 


houſe, becauſe when we live in the 
country we ſhall brew our own beer. 


more lofty rooms:; and pays rent for the 


Of this life I have long been weary, 


but know not how to change i it: all the 


married men whom I conſult adviſe me 


to have patience; but ſome old batche- 
lors are of opinion, that ſince ſhe loves 
{ales ſo well, ſhe ſhould have a fale of 
her on; and I have, 


I think, reſolved. 


to open her hoards, and advertile an. 


auction. 


I ain, Sir, your very humble 
{ervant, e | 


PETER PLENTY, 


N* XXXVI. SATURDAY, DECE MBER 23. 


HE great differences that Man 


the peace of mank ind are not about 
ends, but means. 
general deſires, but how thoſe defires 
mall be accompliſhed will for ever be 
diſputed. The ultimate pur me of go- 
vernment is temporal, and that of reli- 


gion is cternal happineſs. Hitherto we 
agree; but here we muſt part, to try, 


according to the endleſs varieties of paſ- 
ſion and "underſtanding combined with 
one another, every poflible form of go- 
vernment, and every imaginable tenet 
of religion. 

We arc told by Cumberland, that 
rectitude, applied to action or contem- 
plation, is merely metaphorica and 


that as a right line deſcribes the ſhorteſt 


palſage from point to point, ſo a right 
action effects a good deſign by the tew- 
eſt means; and fo likewiſe a 77ght opi- 


nion is that which connects diſtant 


We have all the fame _ 


nothing ſo much the characte 


truths by the morteſt train of intermee 
diate propoſitions, 


To find the neareſt way 8 truth 


to truth, or from purpoſe to effect, not 


to uſe more inſtruments where fewer 


will be ſufficient, not to move by wheels 


and levers what will give way to the 


naked hand, is the 82 'eat proof of a 


healthful => vigorous mind, neither 


feeble with helpleſs i ignorance, nor over- 
burdened with unwiel: dy Knowledge. 
But there are men who f-em to think 


riſtic of a 


genius, as to do common things in an 


uncommon manner ; like Hudibras, to 


tell the click by algebra; or like the Lady 


in Dr. Young's Satires, to diu tee by 


Hratagem: to quit the beaten track only 


becauie it is known, and take a new: 


path, however crooked or rough, be- 


* 


cauſe the ſtraight was ound out. a he fore 


Every man m Ipeaks and writes with in- 
dent 
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tent to be underſtood, and it can ſeldom 


happen but he that underſtands himſelf 
might convey his notions to another, if, 
conten t to be underſtood, he did not 
{eek to be admired; but when once he 
begins to contrive "how his ſentiments 
may be received, not with moit eaſe to 
his reader, but with mcit advantage t 
himſelt, he then transfers his conhdera- 
tion from words to ſounds, from icen- 
tences to periods, and as he grows more 
ele rant becomes lets intelligible. 
It is difficult to erumerate every ſpe- 
ies of authors whoic labours counteract 
themielves: the man of exuberance and 
copiouſneſs, who ditfuſes cvery thought 
through 10 many diverfitics of exprel- 
non, that it is loſt like water in a miſt; 
the ponderous dictator of ſentences, 


whole not ions are delive rea in the lump, 


and are, like uncoined bullion, of more 
weight than uſe; the liberal illuſtrator, 
w:10 ſhews by examples and compari- 
ſons what was clearly {een when it was 
firſt propoſed; and the ſtately ſon of de- 
monſtrat ion, who proves with mathema- 
tical formality what no man has yet 
pretended to doubt. 

There is a mode of ſtyle for which I 
know not. that the maſters of oratory 
have yet found a name, a ſtyle by which 
the molt evident truths are fo obſcured,: 
that, they can no longer be perceived, 
and the moſt familiar propoſitions ſo 
dilguiſed that they cannot be ax pin 


Ever y other kind of cloquence is th 


dreſs of ſenſe; but this is the maſk by 
which a true maſter of his art will ſo 
eftectually conceal it, that a man will as 
ealily miſtake his own poſitions, if he 
meets them thus transformed, as he may 
paſs in a maſquerade his neareſt ac- 
quaintance. 

This ſtyle may be called the ferrifichs 
for it's chief intention is to terr ity and 
amaze z it may be termed the repu//ive, 
for it's natural effect is to drive away 
the reader; or it may be diſtinguiſhed, 
in plain Encliſh, by the denomination 


of the bugbear fiyle, for it has more ter- 


ror than da anger, and will appear leſs for- 
midable as it is more nearly approached. 
A mother tells her infant that tuo 


ud i d make four ; the child remem- 


- a 
= 


fall be, mor fland i ns the midſt of 


 bere, ther! WHICH 15 


33 
bers the propoſition, and is able to count 
four to all the purpoſes of lite, till the 
courſe of his education brings him 
among p. axiotoph ers, who fr igbt him 
rem his 05 mer knowledge, by telling 
him, thattcur is a certain aggregate of 
units; that: all number + being only the 
Ne etition ↄ ff. a an unit, v hich, though not 

a number tit, is the parent, root, or 
9 of all number, Nur is the de- 


nomination aſhencd to 2 certain num- 


ich repetitions. The only dan- 
ger is, let, When he firſt hears theſe 


Urea dtul le lounds, the p pupil ſhould run 
away; if he has bark the courage to 
ſtay till the concluſion, he will find that, | 
when {ſpeculation has done it's worſt, 
two and two ſtill make tour. | 

An illuſtrious example of this 90 
ces of eloquence may be found in Let- 
ters conceriing the Mind. The author 
begins by declari ing, that ihe forts of 
things are iges that now are, have 
bee, and ſhall ve, and the things that 
fſiriffly ARE. In this poſition, except 
the laſt cla aut in which he ules ſome- 
thing of the ſcholaſtick language, there 
is nothi; ng but what every man has heard 

and imagines himſelf to know. But 
who would not believe that ſome Won 
deriul novelty 1 is preſented to his intel- 
le&, when he is afterwards told, in the 
true bygbear ſtyle, that the Ares, in the 
former ſenſe, are things that he bctaveen 
the Have-beens and Shall-bes. The 
Have-beens are things that are poſt; the 
Shall-bes are things that are to come 3 
ard the things thet ARE, in the latter 
ſenſe, are things th: 9 705 e 20t or u, nor 
uch as 
are before them ci ſhall be ei tin them. 
The HDUCS that Fave Lern, end ſhall be, 
8 e beet to prefent, pajt, aud future. 

Thofe Kireewije that nov RE late mores 
over place; th it, er inſiance, avhich is 
ile Eaſt, that which 
75 70 ire We «</t. 

All this, my dear reader, is very 
ſcrange ; but. though it be ſtrange, it is 
not EW. Lurvey theſe wonderful ſen- 
tences again, and they will be found to 

entain nothing more t! kan very plain 
truths, Which till this author arcie had 
always been delivered in Plain language. 


N 


FAHOSE who are ſkilled in the ex- 
traction and preparation of metals, 
declare, that iron is every where to be 
found; and that not only it's proper ore 
is copioully treaſured in the caverns of 
the earth, but that it's particles are dif- 
erſed throughout all other bodies. 


If the extent of the human view could. 


comprehend the whole frame of the 
univerſe, I believe it wenld be found 
invariably true, that Providence has 
given that in greateſt plenty, winch the 
condition of lite makes of greateſt ule; 


and that nothing is penuriouſly imparted 


or placed tar from the reach of man, of 
P 


which a more liberal diſtribution, or 
more eaſy acquiſition, would increaſe 


real and rational felicity. 
Iron is common, and gold 1s rare. 


Tron contributes ſo much to fupply the 


wants of nature, that it's ule conititutes 


much of the difference between {avace 


D 


and poliſhed life, between the ſtate of 
him that ſlumbers in European palaces, 
and him that ſhelters himſelf in the ca- 
vitles of a rock from the chilneſs of the 


night, or the violence of the ftorm. 


Gold can never be hardened into ſaws or 
axes; it can neither furniſh inſtruments. 


of manufacture, utenſils of agriculture, 
nor weapons of defence; it's only qua- 
lity is to ſhine, and the value of it's luſ- 
tre ariſes from it's ſcarcity. 


Throughout the whole circle, both 


of natural and moral life, neceſſaries are 
as iron, and {uperfluities as gold. What 
we really need, we may readily obtain ; 
fo readily, that far the greater part of 
mankind has, in the wantonneis of 
abundance, confounded natural with 
artificial defires, and invented neceſſities 
for the fake of employment, becauſe the 
mind is impatient of inaction, and life 
is ſuſtained with ſo little labour, that 


the tediouſneſs of idle time cannot 


otherwiie be ſupported. 


Thus plenty is the original cauſe of 
many of our needs; and even the po- 


verty, which is ſo frequent and diſtreſs- 
ful in civilized nations, proceeds often 
from that change of manners which 


opul.nce has produced. Nature makes 


us poor only when we want neceſſaries, 
but cuitom gives the name of poverty to 
tue want of ſuperfluities. 
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Ne XXXVII. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30. 


When Socrates paſſed through ſhops 
of toys and ornaments, he cried out 
* How many things are here which I 
© do not need!' And the ſame excla- 
mation may every man make who ſur- 
veys the common accommodations of 
life. | | DE Oe 
Superfluity and difficulty begin toge- 
ther. To dreis food for the ſtomach 1s 


eaſyytheart is to irritate the palate when 


the ſtomach is fufficed. A rude hand 
may build walls, form roofs, and lay 
floors, and provide all that warmth and 
ſecurity require; we only call the nicer 


_ artificers to carve the cornice, or to 


paint the ciehngs. Such dreſs as may 
enable the body to endure the different 
teafons, the moſt unenlightened nations 
have been able to procure ; but the work 
of ſcience begins in the ambition of diſ- 


tinction, in variations of faſhion, and 


emulat:on of elegance. Corn grows with 
ealy culture, the gardener's experiments 
are only employed to exalt the flavours 


of fruits, and brighten the colours of 


flowers 


Even of knowledge, thoſe parts are 
moſt eafy which are generally neceſſary. 
The intercourſe of ſociety is maintained 


without the elegances of language. Fi- 
gures, criticiſms, and refinements, ar? 


the work of thote whom idleneſs makes 


weary of themſelves. The commerce 


of the world is carried on by eaſy me- 


thods of computation. Subtilty and 


ſtudy are required only when queſtions 


are invented merely to puzzle, and cal- 
culations are extended to ſhew the 1kill 
of the calculator. The light of the tun 
is equally beneficial to him whoſe eyes 
tell him that it moves, and to him whoſe 


reaton perſuades him that it ſtands ſtill; 
and plants grow with the {ame luxuri- 


ance, whether we ſuppoſe earth or water 


the parent of vegetation. _ 


* 


It we raiſe our thoughts to nobler en- 
quiries, we fhall ſtill find facility con- 
curring with uſefulneſs. No man needs 
ſtay to be virtuous till the moraliſts have 
determined the eſſence of virtue; cur 
duty is made apparent by it's proximate 
conſequences, though the general and 
ultimate reaſon ſhould never be diſco- 
vered. 


of him to whom the Scotiſts and Tho- 
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miſts are alike unknown; and the aſ- 
ſertors of fate and free- will, however 
different in their talk, agree to act in 
the ſame manner. | 

It is not my intention to depreciate 
the politer arts or abitruler ſtudies. 
That cur:ofity which always iucceeds 


eaſe and plenty was undoubtedly given 


us as a probt of capacity which our pre- 
ſent ſtate is not able to fill, as a prepa- 


rative for ſome better mode of exiſtence, 


53 


which ſhall furniſh employment for the 
whole foul, and where pleaſure ſhall be 
adequate to our powers of fruition. In 


the mean time, let us gratefully ac- 


knowledge that goodneſs which grants 
us eaſe at a cheap rate, which changes 
the ſeaſons where the nature of heat and 
cold has not been yet examined, and 
gives the viciſſitudes of day and night 
to thoſe who never marked tlie tropic ks, 


or numbered the conſtellations. 


Ne XXXVIII. SATURDAY, JANUARY 6. 


OINCE the publication of the letter 


) concerning the condition of thoſe 
who are confined in gaols by their cre- 
ditors, an enquiry is ſaid to have been 


made, by which it appears that more 


than * twenty tnoutand are at this time 
priſoners tor debt. 5 

We otten look with indifference on 
the ſucceſiive parts of that, which if 


the waole were ſeen together, would 
A debtor is 


ſhake us with emotion. 
dragged to priſon, pitied for a moment, 


and then forgotten; another follows him, 


and 1s loſt alike in the caverns of obli- 


vion ; but when the whole mals of cala- 


mity riies up at once, when twenty 


thouſand reaionable beings are heard all 


groaning in unnceceflary milery, not by 


the infirmity of nature, but the miſtake. 
or negligence of policy, who can r 


bear to 


pity and lament, to wonder and 
abhor | | | 8 


There 1s here no need of declamatory 


vehemence; we live in an age of com- 
merce and computation; let us theretore 
coolly enquire what is the lum of evil 
which the impriionment of debtors 
brings upon cur country. „ 


It ſcems to be the opinion of the later 


computilts, that the inhabitants of Eng- 
land do not exceed ſix millions, of 
which twenty thoutand is the three-hun- 
dredth part. What ſhall we ſay of the 
humanity or the wiſdom of a nation, 


that voluntarily ſacrifices one in every 


three hundred to lingering deitruction ! 
The misfortunes of an individual do 
not extend their influence to many; yet, 


if we conſider the effects of conſanguĩ - 
nity and friendſhip, and the general re- 
ciprocation ot wants and benctits,which 
make one man dear or neceſſary to an- 
other, it may reaſonably be ſuppoled, 
that every man languiſhing in priſon 
gives trouble of tome kind to two others 
who love or need him. By this multi- 
plication of miſery we ſee diſtreis ex- 
tended to the hundredth part of the 
whole ſociety. . . 
It we eſtimate at a ſhilling a day what 
is loſt by the inaction and confumed in 
the ſupport of each man thus chained 


down to involuntary idleneſs, the pub- 


lick loſs will rife in one year to three 
hundred thoutand pounds; in ten years 


to more than a hxth part of our circu- 


latins coin. | 
Jam afraid that thoſe who are beſt 
acquainted with the ſtate of our priſons, 
will confeſs that my conjecture is too 
near the truth, when I ſuppoſe that the 
corroſion of reſentment, the hcavineſs 
ot forrow, the corruption of confined 
air, the want of exerciſe, and ſometimes 
ot tood, the contagion of Ailcates, from 
Which there is no retreat, and the feve- 
rity of tyrants, againſt wom there can 


be no refiſtance, and all the compli- 


cited horrors ot a priſon, put an end 
every year to the lite of one in four of 
thoſe that arc ſhut up from the common 
comforts-of human Hife. 
Thus periſh yearly five thouſand men, 
overborne wich ilrrow, Conuneu by 
famine, or putrißed by filtn; many of 
them in the moſt vigorous and uicful 


This number was at that time confidently publiſhed z but the autkor has nee fourd 


Waſoa to queſtion the calculation. 
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part of life; for the thoughtleſs and im- 

prudent are commonly young, and che 

active and buly are ſeldom old. 
According to the rule generally re- 


ceived, which ſuppoſes that one in thirty | 
dies yearly, the race of man may be ſaid 


to be renewed at the end of thirty years. 
Who would have believed till now, that 
of every Engliſh generation, an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand periſh in our 
gaols! that in every century, a nation 
eminent for ſcience, ſtudious of com- 
merce, ambitious of empire, ſhould wil- 
lingly loſe, in noifome dungeons, five 


hundred thouſand of it's inhabitants; a 


number greater than haus ever been de- 


ttroyed in the ſame time by the peſtilence 
and ſword ! 2 
A very late occurence may ſhew us 


the value of the number which we thus 
condemn to be ufſeleſs; in the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the Trained Bands, twenty 
thouſand are conſidered as a force ſuffi- 
cient againſt all exigences. While, 
therefore, we detain twenty thouſand in 


priſon, we ſhut up in darkneſs and uſe- 
iefſneſs two thirds of an army-whieh 
_ ourſelves judge equal to the defence of 
our country. | „„ 
The monaſtick inſtitutions have been 


often blamed, as tending to retard the 
increaſe of mankind, And perhaps re- 
tirement ought rarely to be permitted, 
except to thoſe whole employment is 


conſiſtent with abſtraction, and who, 


though ſolitary, will not be idle; to 
thoſe whom infirmity makes uſeleſs to 


the commonwealth, or to thoſe who have. 


paid their due proportion to ſociety, and 


honourably diſmiſſed to live for them- 


who, having lived tor others, may be 


ſelves. But whatever be the evil or the 
folly of theſe retreats, thoſe have no 
right to cenſure them whole priſons eon- 


tain greater numbers than the monaſte- 


Ties of other countries. It is, ſurely, 
leſs fooliſh and leſs criminal to permit 


inaction than compel it ; to comply with 


_ doubtful opinions of happineſs, than 


condemn to certain and apparent miſery; 
to indulge the extravagances of erro- 


neous piety, than to multiply and enforce. 


temptations to wickedneſs. 


The miſery of gavls is not half their 


ht ert lessen 
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evils: they are filled with every corrup- 
tion which poverty and wickedneſs can 
generate between them; with all the 
ſhameleſs and profligate enormities that 
can be produced by the impudence of 
ignominy, the rage of want, and the ma- 
lignity of deipair. In a priſon the awe 
ot the publick eye is loſt, and the power 
of the law is ſpent; there are few fears, 
there are no bluſhes. The lewd inflame 
the lewd, the audacious harden the aus 


dacious. Every one fortifies himſelf as 


he can againſt his own ſenhbility, en- 
deavours to practiſe on others the arts 
vhich are practiſed on himſelf, and gain 

which are practiſed on himſelf, and gains 


the kindnels of his aſſociates by ümili- 


tude of manners. 7 
Thus ſome fink amidſt their miſery, 
and others ſurviveonly to propagate vil- 


lainy. It may be hoped, that our law- 


givers will at length take away from us 
this power of ſtarving and An 
one another: but, if there be any rea- 
ſon why this inveterate evil ſhould not 
be removed in our age, which true po- 
licy has enlightened beyond any former 
time, let thoſe, whoſe writings form the 
opinions and the practices of their con- 
temporaries, endeavour to transfer the 
reproach of ſuch impriſonment from the 


_ debtor to the creditor, till univerſalin- 


famy ſhall purſue the wretch whoſe wan- 
tonneſs of power, or revenge of diſap- 
pointment, condemns anothex to torture 


and to ruin; till he ſhall be hunted 


through the world as an enemy to man, 
and find in riches no ſhelter from con- 


_ tempt, | 


| Surely, he whoſe debtor has periſhed 
in priſon, though he may acquit him- 
ſelf of deliberate murder, mutt at leaf 
have his mind clouded with diſcontent, 


when he conſiders how much another 


has ſuffered from him; when he thinks 


on the wife bewailing her huſband, or 
the ehildren begging the bread which 


their father would have earned. If 
there are any made ſo obduxate by ava- 


rice or cruelty as to revolve theſe con- 
ſequences without dread or pity, I mutt 


teave them to be awakened by ſome 
other power, for I write only to human 
„5 
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| TO THE IDLER. 
. re, 

S none look more diligently about 
them than thoſe who have nothing 
to do, or who do nothing, I ſuppoſe it 
has not eſcaped your oblcrvation, that 
the Bracelet, or ornament of great an- 
tiquity, has been for ſome years revived 
among the Engliſh ladies. So 

The genius of our nation is faid, I 


know not for what reaſon, to appear 


rather in improvement than” invention. 
The bracelet was known in the earlieſt 
ages; but it was formerly only a hoop of 
gold, or a cluſter of jewels, and ſhewed 
nothing but the wealth or vanity of the 
wearer, till our ladies, by carrying pic- 
tures on their wriſts, made their orna- 
ments works of fancy and exercites of 
judgment. „%%% ne 

This addition of art to luxury is 
one of the innumerable proofs that might 
be given of the late increaſe of female 
erudition; and I have often congratu- 
lated myſelf that my life has happened 
at a time when thoſe, on whom ſo much 
of human felicity depends, have learned 
to think as well as ſpeak, and when re- 
ſpect takes poſſeſſion of the ear, while 
love is entering at the eye. | 


I have obſerved, that, even by the 


ſuffrages of their own ſex, thoſe ladies are 
accounted wiſeſt, who do not yet diſdain 


to be taught; and therefore I ſhall offer 
a few hints for the completion of the 
bracelet, without any dread of the fate 
of Orpheus. 


To the ladies who wear the pictures 


of their huſbands or children, or any 
other near relations, I can offer nothing 


more decent or more proper. It is rea- 


ſonable to believe that ſhe intends at leaſt 
to perform her duty, who carries a per- 
petual excitement to recollection and 


caution, whole own ornaments mult 


upbraid her with every failure, and who, 
by an open violation of her engage- 
ments, mult for ever forteit her bracelet, 

Vet I know not whether it is the in- 
tereſt of the huſband to tolicit very er- 
neſtly a place on the bracelet. If his 
image be not in the heart, it is of fall 
avail to hang it on the hand. A. huſ- 
band encircledwith diamonds and rubies 


and propricty. 


may gain ſome eſteem, but will never 


excite love, He that thinks himſelf 
molt ſecure of his wife, ſhould be fear- 
ful of perſecuting her continually with 
his prelence. The joy of life is variety; 
the tendereſt love requires to be re- 
kindled by intervals of abſence; and 
Fidelity herſelf will be wearied with 


transferring her eye only from the ſame 


man to the ſame picture. 3 

In many countries the condition of 
every woman is known by her dreſs, 
Marriage is rewarded with ſome ho- 
nourable diſtinction which celibacy is 
forbidden to uſurp. Some ſuch infor- 
mation a bracelet might afford. The 
adies might enroll themſelves in diſtinct 


claſſes, and carry in open view the em- 


blems of their order. The bracelet of 
the Authoreſs may exhibit the Muſes in 
a grove of laurel; the Houſewife may 
ſhew Penelope with her web; theVotrels 
of a ſingle life may carry Urſula with 
her troop of virgins ; the Gameſter may 
have Fortune with her wheel ; and thoſe 
women that have no character at all, 
may ditplay a Field of white enamel, as 
imploring help to fill up the vacuity. 
'There is a ſet of ladies who have out- 
lived moſt animal pleaſures, and having 
nothing rational to put in their place, 
ſolace with cards the lols of what Time 
has taken away, and the want of what 
Wiidom, having never been courted, has 
never given. For theſe I know not how 
to provide a proper decoration. They 
annot be numbered among the Game- 
ſters, ſor though they are always at play, 
they play for nothing, and never rite to 
the dignicy of hazard or the reputation 
of ſkill, They neither love nor are 
loved, and cannot be ſuppoſed to con- 
template any human image with delight. 
Yet thoug't they delpair to pleaic, they 
always wiſh to be fine, and therefore 
cannot be without a bracelet. To this 
ſiſterhood I can recommend nothing 
more likely to pleaſe them than the King 
of Clubs, a perſonage very comely and 
majeſtick, who will never meet their eyes 
without reviving the thought of ſome 
paſt or future party, and who may be 
diſplayed in the act of dealing with grace 


But 


The man who firſt took advantage ot 
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But the bracelet which might be moſt 
eaſily introduced into general uſe is a 
fail convex mirror, in which the lady 
may ice herſelf whenever the ſhall lift 
her hand. This will be a perpetual 


fource of delight. Other ornaments are 


of ule anly in publick, but this will tur- 
niſh oratifications to ſolitude, This will 
ſhew a face that muſt always pleaſe; 
ſhe who is followed by admirers will 
carry about her a perpetual juſtification 
of the public voice; and ſhe who paſſes 
without notice may appeal from preju- 


dice to her own eyes. 


But I know not why the privilege of 
the bracelet ſhould be conſined to wo- 
men; it was in former ages worn by 
heroes in battle; and as modern ſoldiers 


are always diſtinguiſhed by ſplendour of 
dreis, 1 ſhould rejoice to tee the brace- 


let added to the cockade, _ 
In hope of this ornamental innova- 
tion, J have ſpent ſome thoughts upon 


military bracelets. There is no patiion 
more heroic than love; and therefore I 


ſhould be glad to ive the ſons of Eng- 
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land marching in the field, every mak 
with the picture of a woman of henour 
bound upon his hand. But ſince in the 
army, as every where elic, there will 
alvays be men who love nobody but 
themicives, or whom no woman of ho. 
nour will permit to love her, there is a 
necetlity of tone other dittinctions ang 
devices. . 

I have read of a prince who, having 
loſt a town, ordered the name of it to be 
every morning ſhouted in his ear till it 


ſhould be recovered. For the ſame pure 
poſe I think the proſpect of Minorca 


might be properly worn on the hands of 
ſome of our generals: others might de- 
light their countrymen, and dignity 
themſelves with a view of Rochtort as it 
appeared to them at fea : and thoſe that 
ſh:l return from the conqueſt of Ame- 
rica, may exhibit the warehouſe of Fron- 
tenac, with an inſcription denoting, that 
it was taken in leis than three years by 
leis than twenty thouſand men. I am, 
Sir, &e. > 5 

ES Tou Tor, 


Ne XL. SAT URDAY, JA NUARY 20. 


. tt: HE practice of appending to the 


narratives of public tranlactions 


more minute and domeſtic intelligence, 
and filling the news- papers with adver- 


tiſements, has grown up by flow degrees 


to it's preſent ſtate. 


Genius is ſhewn only by invention. 
| by 
the genera] curioſity that was excited by 
a ſiege or battle, to betray the readers 
of news into the knowledge of the ſhop 


where the beſt puffs and poder were to 
be fold, was undoubtedly a man of great 


ſagacity, and profound iE in the na- 
ture of man, But when he had once 
thewn the way it was eaſy to follow 


him; and every man now Knows a rea- 


dy method cf informing the publick of 
all tiat he deſires to buy or ſell, whether 


his wares be material or in.ellcctual ; 


whether he makes cloaths, or tcaches 
the mathematics; whether he bea tutor 


that wants a pupil, or a pupil that 


Wants & tutor | 
Whatever is common is deſpiſed. Ad- 
vertiements are now lo numerous taat 
they are very negligently pernert, and 
ibis therefore be: ome acceitary to gain 
attention by magnficence ot promiles, 


and by eloquence ſometimes ſublime 
and ſometimes pathetic, | wy 
Promile, large promiſe, is the ſoul of 
an advertiſement. I remember a H. 
ball that had a quality truly wonderivl, 


it gave an exqui/ite cage te the razor, 


And there are now to be :oki, for ready 
money only, ſome Duvets for bed-cover- 
ing, of down, beyond compariſon ſupe- 


rior to what is called Otter Doaun, and 


indeed fuch, that it's mary excellercies 
caunct be here fet forth, ich one ex- 
cellence we are male acquninted, I 7s 


ab mer thau four or five blankets, and 


lig ter than one. 5 

There are tome; however, that know 
the preiudice or mankind in fiveur of 
modett ſincerity. The vender ot the 


Beauliſying Fluid ſells a lot on that re- 


pels p.mples, wiſhes away ireckles, 


imooths the Kia, and plumps tie ficth; 


and yet with a generous abhorrence of 
oſtentation, confeſſes, that it w ji rot 
reſlore the bloom ef fiftce: to a lud of 
Fifty. 5 LE | 
The true pathes of advertiſements 
muſt have funk dep into the heart of 
every man that remembers the zeal ſhewn 
by tae leller of the Anodyne Necklace, 
| 855 for 
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Hr the eaſe and ſafety of por toothing in- 


Fants; and the affection with which he 


warned every mother, that /he would 
newer forgive herſelf it her infant ſhould 
perith without a necklace. 

I cannot but remark to the celebrated 
author who gave, in his notifications of 


the Camel and Dromedary, ſo many 


ſpecimens of the genuine ſublime, that 
there is now arrived another ſubject yet 
more worthy of his pen. A famous 
No hæcu Indian Warrior, avho took 
Dieſkaw, the French general priſoncr, 
dried in the ſame manner with the na- 
tive Indians when thy go to avar, with 
his face and body painted, with his ſcalp- 


Ing knife, Tom-ax, aud all cther imple- 


ments of avar : a fight worthy tho curift- 
ry of every true Briton! This 1s a very 
powerful deicription; but a critic of 
great refinement would fay that it con- 


Indian, dreſſed as he goes to war, may 
bring company together; but if he car⸗ 
ries the ſcalping knife and tom- ax, chere 


zre many true Britons that will never 


be perſuaded to ſee him but through a 
rate. %% 
It has been remarked by the ſeverer 


judges, that the ſalutary iorrow of tra- 
gick ſcenes is too ſoon effaced by the 
merriment of the epilogue; the ſame 
_ inconvenience ariſes irom the improper 


diſpoſition of advertiiements, The no- 


bleſt objects may be ſo aſſociated as to 
be made ridiculous; The Camel and 
Dromedary chemſelves might have loi 

much of their dignity between 2% re 


Floxcer of Muſtard and the original 
Defiy's Flixir; and I could not but feel 


ſome indignation when J found this 11- 


luſtrious Indian Warrior immediately 


ſucceeded by a freſb parcel of Dublin 


butter. 


The trade of advertiſing is now ſo near 
to perfection, that it is not eaſy to pro- 
pole any improvement. But as every 


art ought to be exerciſed in due ſubordi- 


An 


5g 


nation to the publick good, I cannot but 
propote it as a moral queition to theſe 
matters of the publick ear, Whether they 
do not {omeiimes play too wantonly 
with our paſſions, as when the regiſter 
of lottery tickets invites us to his ſho 

by an account of the prize which ke ſold 
laſt year; and whether the advertiſing 
controvertiſts do not indulge aſperity or 
language without any adequate provo- 
cation; as in the dilpute about Straps for 
Razors, now happily ſubſided, and in 
the al:creation which at preſent fubſiſts 


concerning Eau de Luce. 


In an advertiſement it is allowed to 


every man to ſpeak well of himſelf, but 


I know not why he ſhould ailume the 
privilege of centuring his neighbour, 
He may proclaim his own virtue or 
ſkill, but ought not to exciude others 
from the fame pretenſions. 975 

Every man that advertiles his own 
excellence, ſhould write with tome con- 
ſciouſneſs of a character which dares to 


call the attention of the publicx. He 


ſhould remember that his name is to 
ſtand in the ſame paper with thoſe of the 
King of Pruſſia and the Emperor of 
Germany, and endeavour to make him 
felr warthy of ſuch aſſociation. 
Some regard is likewiſe to be paid to 
poſterity. There are men of diligence 
and curioſity who trealure up the papers 
oi the day merely becauſe others neglect 


them, and in time they will be ſcarce. 


When theſe collections {hail be read in 
another century, how will numberleſs 
contractions be reconc.ied ? and how 
ſhail fame be poſſibly diſtributed among 
the taylors and boddice-makers of the 
preſent age ? SC Cs 
Surely theſe things deſerve confitera- 
tion. Ic is enough for me to have hinted 
my deſire that thele abuſes may be rec 
tified; but ſuch is the ſtate ot nature, 
that what all have the right of doing, 
many will attempt without ſufficlent 


Care or due qualifications, 


Ne XLI. SATURDAY, JANUARY 27. 


AF following letter relates to an 
affliction perhaps not neceſſary to 
be imparted to the public; but Leould 


Dot periuace myſelt to lupprels it, be- 


cauſe I think I know the ſentiments ta 
be ſincere, and I ice} no diipoſition to 
provide for this day any other enters 


tainmeat, 


Hi 
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At tu quiſquis eris, miſeri qui cruda poctæ 
Credideris fletu funera digna tuo, 


Hac poſtrema libi ſit fiendi cauſa, fluatque 
Lenis inoffenſo vitaque morſque gradu. 


MR. IDL ER, | : 
N Otwithſtanding the warnings of phi- 

loſophers; and the daily examples 
of loſſes and misfortunes which life 
forces upon our obſervation, ſuch is the 
abſorption of our thoughts in the buſi- 
neſs of the preſent day, ſuch the reſig- 
nation of our reaſon to empty hopes of 


future felicity, or ſuch our unwillingneis 
to foreſee what we dread, that every ca- 
lamity comes ſuddenly upon us, and not 
only preſſes us as a burden, but cruſnes 


As à blow. | 


which it is no reproach not to be pro- 
vided. A flaſh of lightening intercepts 
the traveller in his way. The concuſ- 
Hon of an earthquake heaps the ruins of 
cities upon their inhabitants. But other 
miſeries time brings, though ſilently yet 


_ Fifibly, forward by it's even lapſe, which 
_ yet approach us unſeen, becauſe we turn 
our eyes away, and ſeize us unreſiſted, be- 
cauſe we could not arm ourſelves againſt 
them, but by ſetting them before us. 


That it is vain to ſhrink from what 


cannot be avoided, and to hide that from 
ourſelves which muſt ſome time be 
Found, is a truth which we all know, 


but which all neglect, and perhaps none 
more than the ſpeculative reaſoner, 


whoſe thoughts are always from home, 
_ wholeeye wanders over lite, whoſe fan- 
cy dances after meteors of happineſs 


kindled by itſelf, and who examines 


every thing rather than his own ſtate. 
Nothing is more evident than that the 


decays of age muſt terminate in death; 


yet there is no man, ſays Tuily, who 
does not believe that he may yet live an- 


other year; and there is none who does 


not, upon the ſame principle, hope an- 


other year for his parent or his iriend: 


but the fallacy will be in time detected; 
the laſt year, the laſt day, mutt come. 
It has come and is paſt. The life which 
made my own life pleaſant is at an end, 
and the gates of death are ſhut upon my 


_ proſp..&ts. .- 


The loſs of a friend upon whom the 


heart was fixed, to whom every with and 
endeavour tended, is a ſtate of dreary 
deſolation in which the mind looks 


* 
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abroad impatient of itſelf, and finds 
nothing but emptineſs and horror. The 
blameleſs life, the artleſs tenderneſs, the 
pious ſimplicity, the modeſt reſignation, 
the patient ſickneſs, and the quiet death, 
are remembered only to add value to 
the loſs, to aggravate regret for what 
cannot be amended, to deepen ſorrow 
for what cannot be recalled. 

Theſe are the calamities by which 
Providence gradually diſengages us 
from the love of life. Other evils for- 
titude may repel, or hope may mitigate z 


but irreparable privation leavesnotning 


to exerciſe reſolution or flatter expecta- 
tion. The dead cannot return, and no- 


thing is left us here but languiſhment 


and grief. 
| here are evils which happen out of 
the common courle of nature, againſt 


DO 


DO ; * 
whom he loves and honours. Such is 


the condition of our preſent exiſtence, 


that life muſt one time loſe it's aſſocia- 


tions, and every inhabitant of the earth 
mult walk downward. to the grave 


alone and unregarded, without any 


partner of his joy or grief, without any 
intereſted witneſs of his misfortunes or 


G „„ 
_ Misfortune, indeed, he may yet feel; 
for where is the bottom of the miſery of 
man? But what is ſucceſs to him that 


has none to enjoy it? Happineſs is not 
found in ſelf-contemplation; it is per- 


ceived only when it is reflected from 
another, 8 


We know little of the ſtate of de. 


parted ſouls, becaule ſuch knowledge is 
not neceſſary to a good lite. Reaſon de- 
ſerts us at the brink of the grave, and 


can give no further intelligence. Reve- 


lation is not wholly ſilent. Jhere is joy 
in the angels of Heaven ever one ſinner 
that repenteth; and turely this joy is not 


incommunicable to fouls diſentangled 
from the body, and made like angels. 


Let Hope therefore dictate, what Re. 
velation docs not contute, that the union 


or jouls may Rl remain; and that we 
who are ſtruggling with fin, fcrrow, 


and infirmicies, may hive our part in 


the attention and kindne.s of tho who 


have finiſhed their churie, and are nov 
receiving their reward. TR 


'heie are the great occaſions which 


force the mind to. take refuge mn Reli- 
gion: when we have no help in ourtelves, 
what cen remain but that we look up to 


à higher and a greater Power ? Ad ta 
| What 


Vet ſuch is the courſe of nature, that 
whoever lives long muſt outlive thoſe 
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What hope may we not raiſe our eyes 
and hearts, when we conſider that the 
Greateſt Power is the belt ? 

Surely there is no man who, thus af- 
flicted, does not ſeek ſuccour in the Goſ- 
pel, which has brought fe and immor- 


tality io hight, The precepts of Epicu- 


rus, who teaches us to endure what the 
laws of the univerſe make neceſſary, 
may ſilence but not content us. The 
dictates of Zeno, who commands us to 
look with indifference on external 


things, may dilpoſe us to conceal our 


ſorrow, but cannot aſſua ge it. Real al- 
leviation of the loſs of friends, and ra- 
tional tranquillity in the proſpect of our 
own difiolution, can be received only 
from the promiſes of Him in whole hands 
are lite and death, and from the aſſurance 
of another and better ſtate, in which all 
tears will be wiped from the eyes, and 


the whole ſoul ſnall be filled with joy. 


Philoiophy may infuſe ſtubborneis, 
but Religion only can give patience, = 
1 amn, . 


Ne XLII. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 


HE ſubject of the following letter 


is not waolly unmentioned by the 
Rambler. The Spectator has allo a let- 


ter containing a caſe not much different. 


I hope my correſpondent's performance 


is more an effort of genius, than effu- 
fon of the paſlions; and that ſhe hath 
rather attempted to paint ſome poſſible 


diſtreſs, than really icel the evils which 


ie has detcribed. 


0 THE IDLER. 
sI, | | 


T HERE is a cauſe of miſery, which 


+ though certainly known both to you 


and your predeceſſors, has been little 
takennotice of in your papers; I mean 


the ſnares that the bad behaviour ot pa- 


rents extends over the paths of life which 
their children are to tread after them; 
and as I make no doubt but the Idler 
holds the ſhield for virtue, as well as the 
glaſs for folly, that he will employ his 


lejifare hours as much to his own ſatis- 


faction in warning his readers againſt a 
danger, as in laughing them out of a 
faſhion : for this reaſon I am tempted to 
aſk admittance for my ſtory in your pa- 


per, though it hasnothing torecommend 


it but truth, and the heneſt wiſh of 


warning others to ſhun the track which 
I am afraid may lead me at laft to ruin. 

I am the chid of a father, who, hay- 
ing always lived in one ſpot in the coun- 
try where he was born, and having had 
no genteel education himſelf, thought no 
qualifications in the world deſirable but 
as they led up to fortune, and no learn- 
ing neceſſary to happineſs but ſuch as 
might moſt effectually teach me to make 
the beſt market for myſelf. 1 was unfor- 


tunately born a beauty, to a full ſenſe 


of which my father took care to flatter 


me; and having, when very young, put 


me to a {chool inthe country, afterwards 


tranſplanted me to another in town, at 
the inſtigation of his friends, where his 
11l-judged fondneſs let me remain ns 
longer than to learn juſt enough expe- 


rience to convince me of the ſordidneſs 


of his views, to give me an idea of per- 
fections which my preſent ſituation will 
never ſuffer me to reach, and to teach 
me ſuincient morals to dare to deſpiſe 
what is bad, though it be in a father. 
Thus equipped (as he thought com- 
pletely) for lite, I was carried back into 
the country, and lived with him and my 


mother in a {mall village, within a few 


miles of the county-town ; where I 


mixed, at firit with reluctance, among 


company which, though I never de- 
ſpiſed, I could not approve, as they were 


brought up with other inclinations, and 


narrower views than my own. My fa- 
ther took great pains to ſhew me every 
where, both at his own houſe, and at 
ſuch public diverſions as the country af- 
torded : he frequently told the people all 


he had was for his daughter; took care 


to repeat the civilities L had received 


from ail his friends in London ; told 


how much I was admired, and all his 
little ambition could ſuggeſt to ſet me 
in a ſtronger 1; „ 
Thus have I continued tricked out 
for ſale, as I may call it, and doomed, 


ght. 


by parental authority, to a ſtate little 


better than that of proſtitution. I look 


on mylelf as growing cheaper every 
hour, and am loſing all that honeſt pride, 
that modeſt confidence, in which the 


virgin 


— — — — 
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virgin dignity conſiſts, Nor dots my 
misfortune ſtop here: though many 
would be too generous to impute the 


ſollies of a father to a child whoſe heart 


has ſet her above them; yet I am atraid 
the moſt charitable of them will Rardly 
think it poſſible for me to be a daily 
ſpectatreſs of his vices without tacitly 


allowing them, and at laſt conſenting to 
them, as the eye of the frighted infant 
is, by degrees, reconciled to the dark- 


neſs of which at firſt it was afraid. It 
3s a common opinion, he himſelf muſt 


very well know, that vices, like diſeaſes, 
are often hereditary ; and that the pro- 
perty of the one is to intect the man- 


ners, as the other poiſons the ſprings of 
life. ; | 


= Yet this, though bad, is not the 


worſt: my father deceives himſelf in the 


hopes of the very child he has brought 


into the world ; he ſuffers his houſe to 


be the ſeat of drunkenneſs, riot, and ir- 


religion: who ſeduces, almoſt in my 
fight, the menial ſervant, converſes with 
the proſtitute, and corrupts the wife! 
Thus I, who from the earlieſt dawn of 


reaſon was taught to think that at my 


approach every eye ſparkled with plea- 


ſure, or was dejected as conſcious of ſu- 


perior charms, am excluded from ſo- 


ciety, through fear left J ſhould partake, 
jf not of my father's crimes, at leaſt of 


his reproach. Is a parent, who is fo 


little folicitous for the welfare of achild, 


better than a pirate who turns a wretch 


_ adrift in a boat at fea without a ſtar to 
ſteer by, or an anchor to hold it faſt? 
Am I not to lay all my miſeries at thoſe 


doors which ought to have opened only 


for my protection? And if doomed to 
add at laſt one more to the number of 
_ thoſe wretches whom neither the world 
nor it's law befriends, may I not juitly 
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ſay that I have heen awed by a ptrent 


into ruin? But though a parent's power 
is {creened rom inſult and violation by 
the very words of Heaven, yet ſurely no 
laws, divine or human, forbid me to 
remove myſelf from the malignant ſhade 
of a plant that poiſons all around it, 
blaſts the bloom of youth, checks it's 
improvements, and makes all it's flow-. 
rets fade. But to whom can the wretch- 


ed, can the dependant fly? For me to fly 


a father's houſe, is to be a beggar: I 
have only one comforter amidſt my 


anxieties, a pious relation, who bids me 


appeal to Heaven for a witneſs to my juſt 
intentions, fly as a deſerted wretch to 
it's protection; and, being aſked who 


my Father is, point, like the ancient phi- 
loſopher, with my finger to the hea- 


Ven. 1 
The hope in which I write this, is, 
that you will give it a place in your pa- 
per; and as your eſſays ſometimes find 


their way into the country, that my ta- 


ther may read my ſtory there; and, if 


not for his own fake, yet for mine, ſpare 


to perpetuate that worſt of calamities to 
me, the loſs of character, from which all 
his diſſimulation has not been able to 
reſcue himſelf. Tell the world, Sir, 


that it is poſſible for virtue to keep it's 


throne unſhaken without any other 
guard than itſelf ; that it is poſſible to 
maintain that purity of thought ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the completion of human ex 
cellence even in the midſt of tempta- 
tions; when they have no friend within, 


nor are aſſiſted by the voluntary indul- 
gence of vicious thoughts. 7 


If the inſertion of a ftory like this 
does not break in on the plan of your 
paper, you have it in your power to be 
a better friend than her father to | 

| PERDITA@ 


Ne XIII. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 


T natural advantages which ariſe 
5 from the pofition of the earth 
which we inhabit with reſpect to the 
other planets, afford much employment 


to mathematical ſpeculation, by which 
it has been diſcovered, that no other con- 


formation of the ſyſtem could have 


iven ſuch commodious diſtributions 


of light and heat, or imparted fertility | 
and pleaſure to ſo great 3 part of a re- 


volving ſphere, 


It may perhaps be obſerved by the 


moraliſt, with equal reaſon, that our 


globe ſeems particularly fitted for the 


reſidence of a being, placed here only 


tor a ſhort time, whole taſk is to ad- 


vance himſelf to a higher and happier 
ſtate of exiſtence, by unremitted vigi- 
lance of caution, and activity of virtue. 
Ihe duties required of man are ſuch 

as human nature does not willingly per- 
form, and ſuch as thoſe are inclined to 
delay 
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delay who yet intend ſome time to ſulfil 


them. It was therefore neceffary that 
this untverial reluctance ſhould be coun- 
teracted, and the drowlinels of heſitation 
wakened into reiolve ; that the danger of 
procraſtination jhould be always in 
view, and the iallacics of 1ccurity be 
hourly detected. | 
To this end all the appearances of 
nature unitormly conipire. Whatever 
we {ce on every ide, reminds us of the 
lapie of time and the flux ef lite, The 
day and night ſucceed each ocher, the 
rotation of ſeaſons diyerhhes the year, 
the jun rites, attains the meridian, de— 
clines and lets; and the moon every 
night changes it's form. 1 

The day has been conſidered as an 
mage of the year, and the year as the 
repreſentation of life. The morning 
anſwers to the ſpring, and the tpring to 
childhood and youth; the noon corre— 
ſponds to the ſummer, and the ſummer 
to the ſtrength of manhood. The even- 
ing is an emblem of autumn, and au- 
tumn of declining life. The night with 
it's filence and darkneſs ſhews the win- 
ter, in which all the powers of vegetation 
are benumbed; and the winter points 
out the time when life ſhall ceaſe, with 
it's hopes and pleatures. _ 

He that is carried jorward, however 
ſwiftly, by a motion equable and eaſy, 


perceives not the change of place but by 


the variation of objects. It the whcel of 
life, which rolls thus filently along, 
paſſed on through undiſtinguiſhable 


_ uniformity, we ſhould never mark it's 


approaches to the end of the courſe. If 
one hour were like another; if the paſ- 
fage of the ſun did not ſhew that the 
day is waſting ; if the change of ſen- 
ſons did not impreſs upon us the flig 

of the year; quantities of duration equal 
todays and years would glide unob- 
ſerved, If the parts of time were not 
variouſly coloured, we ſhould never diſ- 
cern their departure or ſucceſſion, but 


ſhould live thoughtlgts of the paſt, and 


careleſs of the tuture, without will, and 
perhaps without power to compute the 
periods of lite, or to compare the time 


ht. 


which is already loſt with that which 
may properly remain. | | 
But the courſe of time is fo viſibly 
marked, that it is oblerved even by the 
birds of paſſage, and by nations who 
have raiſca their minds very little above 
animal inſt ind: there are human beings, 


; hats langt 2G 1 11 [1 , 
who language does not fupply them 


with words by which they can number 
five, but I have read oi none that have 
not names for day and night, for ſum- 
mer and winter. | 

Vet it is certain that theſe admoni- 
tions of nature, however forcible, hows 
ever importunate, are too often vain; 
and thut 1:0 y whonmark with iuch ac- 
accuracy the courle of time, appear to 
have little ſenſibility of the decline o E 
life. Every man has ſomething to do 
which he neglects; every man has faults 
to conguer which he delays to combat. 

So little do we accultom ourſelves to 


conſidler the effects of time, that things 


necelfary and certain often ſurprize us 
like unexpected contingencies. We 
leave the beauty in our bloom, and, 
after an abſence of twenty years, won- 
der, at our return, to find her faded. 
We meet thoſe whom we left children, 


and can ſcarcely perſuade ourſelves te 


treat them as men. The traveller viſite 
in age thoſe countries through which he 


rambled in his youth, and hopes for 


merriment at the old place. The man 
of bulineis, wearicd with unſatisfactory 


proſperity, retires to the town of his na- 
tivity, and expects to play away the laſt 


years with the companions of his child— 


hood, and recover veuth in the fields 


where he once was young. 

From this inattention, ſo general and 
ſo miſchicvous, let it be every man's 
ſtudy to exempt himſelf. Let him that 
deſires to ſee others happy, make haſte 
to give while his gift can be enjoyed, 


and remember that every moment of de- 
lay takes away ſomething from the va- 


And let him 


lue of his bencfaction. 


who purpoſes his own happinels, reflect, 


that while he forms his purpoſe the 
day rolls on, and the night cometh when 
no ind CAN au. 55 


Ne XLIV. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


M EMORY is among the facul- 
ties of the human mind, that of 
Which ws Baks the moſt frequent uſe, 


or rather that of which the agency is 
inceſſant or perpetual. Memory is the 
primary 324d furdamental power, with- 
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ut which there could be no other in- 
zellectual operation, Judgment and ra- 
tiocination ſuppoſe ſomething alre ady 
known, and draw their deciſions only 
from experici nec. Imagination ſelects 


Nleas from the trealures of remem- 


brance, and produces novelty only by 
varied combinations, We do not even 
form conjectures of diſtant, or antict- 
ations of future events, but by conclud- 
5g what is poſſible from whit is pair, 
"The two offices of Memory are col- 
tection and diſtribution ; by one images 
are accumulated, and by the other pro- 


duced for ule, Collection is always the 


employment of our firſt vears, and di- 
Aribution commonly that of our ad- 
vanced age. 

To collect and repoſite then various 
forms of things, is far the moſt pleaſ- 
ing part of mental occupation, We are 
naturally delighted with novelty, and 
there is a time when all that we ſee is 


new. When firit we enter into the 

world, whitherſoever we turn our eyes, 
they mect Rnowledge with Pleaſure at 
Her fide ; every diverſity of nature pours 
xdeas in upon the ſoul; neither ſearch. 

nor labour are neceſſary; we have no- 
zhing more to do than to os Ld our eyes, 


wand curioſity i is gratified. 


Much of the pleaf ure which the firſt 


furvey of the world affords, is exhauſted 
before we are conſcious of our own feli— 
city, or able to compare our condition 
with {ome other poſſible fate, We have 


| therefore few traces of the jop of our 


earlic{t di{coverics; yet we allremember 
2 time when 1 had 1o many un- 
taſted gratifications, that every excur- 


Hon gave delight which can now be 


found no longer, when the noiſe of 2 


torrent, the ruſtle of a wood, the fog 


of birds, or the play of lambs, had 


power to fill the attention, and ſuſpend 


all perception of the courſe of time. 
But theſe eaſy pleaſures are foon at an 

end; we have ſeen ina very little time ſo 

much, that we call out for new objects 


of obſervation, and endeavour to find 
rariety in books and life. But ſtudy is 


laborious, and not always ſatisfactory; 
and converſation has it's pains as well 


as pleaſures ; we are willing to learn, 


but not willing to be taught; we are 
pained by ignorance, but pained yet 
more by another's knowledge. 

From the vexation of pupillage men 
commonly let themſelves tree about 


the middle of life, by ſhutting up the 


avenues of intelli Fence, and reſolving to 


reſt in their preſent ſtate; and they, 
whoſe ardour of Enquiry cont indes long- 
er, find themſe'ves inſenſibly forſaken 
by their inſtructors. As every man ad- 
vances in life, the proportion between 
thoſe that are younger, and that are 
older than himſelf, is continually chang- 
ing; and he that has lived halt a cen⸗ 
tury, finds few that do not require from 
BY that information which he once ex- 
ted from thoſe that went before him. 
Then it is that the magazines of Me- 
mory are opened, and the ſtores of ac- 
cumulated knowledge are ditplayed by 
Vanity or benevolence, or in honeſt com- 
merce of mutual intereſt. Every man 
wants others, and 1s therefore glad wy | 
he is wanted by them. And as fey 
men will endure the labour of 1 
meditation without neceſſity, he that has 
learned enough for his profit or his ho- 


nour, ſeldom endeavours after further 


acquiſitions. 

The pleaſure of f recolle&ing ſpecula- 
tive notions would not be much leis 
than that of gaining them, if they could 
be kept pure and unmingled with the 
paſſages of life; but ſuch is the neceſ- 
{ary concatenation of our thoughts, that 


| good and evil are linked to: gether, and 


no pleaſure recurs but aſſociated with 
pain. Every revived idea reminds us 
of a time when ſomething was enjoyed 
that is now loſt, when tome hope was 
not yet blaſted, when {ome purpoſe had. 
not yet, languiſhed into lluggithnels on 
indifference. : 
Whether it be that life has more vexa- 
tions than comforts, or, what is in the 
event juſt the fame, that evil makes 
deeper impreſſion than good, it is cer- 
tain that few can review the time paſt 
without heavineſs of heart. He remem- 
bers many calamities incurred by folly, 
many opportunities loft by negligence, 
The fhades of the dead rife up betore 


him; and he laments the companions of 


his youth, the partners of his amuſe- 
ments, the aſſiſtants of his labours, 
whom the hand of death has lnatched 


away. 


When an offer was made to Themiſ- 
tocles of teaching him the art of Me- 
mory, he anſwered, that he would ra- 
ther with tor the art of Forgetfulneſs. 
He felt his imagination haunted by 
anten of milcry which he was un- 
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Ile to ſuppreſs, and would gladly have 
calmed his thoughts with ſome 0511045 
antidote. In this we all retemble one 
another; the hero and the tage are, like 


vulgar mortals, overburthened by the 
weight of lite, all ſhrink from recollec- 
tion, and all with for an art of forget- 
tulncts. | | 


N* XEV.- SATURDAY; FEBRUARY: 24. + 


HERE 1s in many minds. a kind 


of vanity exerted to the diſadvan- 


| tagecft emſelves; adeſire to be praiſed 

for pe tor acutenels, diſcovered only 

F © the degradation of their ſpecies, or 
| cenſure of their country. 


* 


Defamation is ſufficiently copious. 


The general lampooner of mankind may 
find long exerciſe for his zeal or wit in 
the defects of nature, the vexations of 
lite, the follies of opinion, and the cor- 
ruptions of practice. 
| eatiter than diſcernment; and molt of 
theſe writers ſpare themſelves the labour 
| of enquiry, and exhauſt their virulence 
upon imaginary crimes, which, as they 
| never exiſted, can never be amended. 


But fiction is 


That the painters find no encourage— 


ment among the Engliſh for many other 
works than portraits, has been imputed 
to national ſelfiſhneſs. 
ſjays the ſatyriſt, © to fer before any 
| © Engliſhman the ſcenes of landſcape, 
or the heroes of hiſtory ; nature and 
| © antiquity are nothing in his eye; he 
has no value but for himſelf, nor de- 
| © fires any copy but of kis own form.” 


© *' Tis vain,” 


Whoever is delighted with his own 


picture muſt derive his pleaſure from 
the pleaſure of another. Every man is 


always preſent to himſelf, and has, 
therefore, little need of his own reſem- 
blance, nor can deſire it, but for the 
| fake of thoſe whom he loves, and by 
whom he hopes to be remembered.“ 
This uſe of the art is a natural and rea- 
ſonable conſequence of affection; and 
though, like other human actions, it is 
| often complicated with pride, yet even 
ſuch pride is more laudable, than that 
by which palaces are covered with pic- 
| tures, that, however excellent, neither 
imply the owner's virtue not exciteit. . 
Genius is ckieſy exerted in hiſtorical 
pictures, and the art of the painter of 
portraits is often loſt in the obicurity of 
his ſubje&, But it is in painting as in 
life; what is greateſt is not always beſt. 
I ſhould grieve to ſee Reynolds transfer 
to heroes and to goddeſſes, to empty 


icndor and to airy fiction, that art 


and diſtinct. 


cates for life. 


which is now employed in diffuſing 
friendſhip, in reviving tenderneis, in 
quickening the affections of the abſent, 
and continuing the preſence of the dead. 

Yet in a nation great and opulent 
there is room, and ought to be pa— 
tronage, for an art like that of painting 
through all it's diverſities; and it is to 
be withed, that the reward now offered 
for an hiſtorical picture may excite an 
bonett emulation, and give beginning to 
an Engliſh tchoos., 1 5 

It is no: very eaſy to find an action 
or event that can be eſficaciouſly repre- 
ſented by a painter. | 

He mutt have an action not ſucceſſive 
but inſtantaneous; for the time of a pic- 
ture is a ſingle moment. For this rea- 


ſon, the death of Hercules cannot well 


be painted, though at the firſt view it 
flatters the imagination with very glit- 
terring ideas: the gloomy mountain, 
over-hanging the ſea, and covered with 
trees, ſome bending to the wind, and 
ſome torn from their roots by the raging 
hero; the violence with which he rends 
from his ſhoulders the envenomed gar- 
ment; the propriety with which his muſ- 
cular nakednelſs may be diſplayed; the 
death of Lycas whuried from the pro- 
montory; the gigantic pretence of Phi- 
loctetes; the blaze of the fatal pile, which 
the deities behold with grief and terror 
from the ſky. 

All theſe images fill the mind, but 


will not compoſe a picture, becauie they 
cannot be united in a ſingle moment. 


Hercules muſt have rent his fleſh at one 
time, and toſſed Lycas into the air at 
another; he muſt firſt tear up the trees, 
and then lie down upon the pile. | 
The action muſt be circumſtantia} 
There is a paſſage in the 
Iliad which cannot be read without 
ſtrong emotions. A Trojan prince, 


feized by Achilles in the battle, falls at 


his feet, and in moving terms ſuppli- 
How can a wretch like 
« thee,” ſays the haughty Greek, en- 
© treat to live, when thou knowelt that 
the time mult 177 when Achilles is 
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© todie?* This cannot be painted, be- 
caule no peculiarity of attitude or dit- 
poſition can ſo ſupply the place of lan- 
guage as to impreſs the ſentiment. 
The event painted mult be iuch as 


excites paſſion, and different pajhons in 
the ſeveral actors, or a tumult of con- 


tending paſſions | in the chief. 
Per! haps the diſcovery of Ulsy ſſes by 
is nurſe is of this kind, The ſurprize 


of the nurſe mingled with joy; that of 


Ulyftes checked by prudence,a nd cloud- 
ed by jolicitude ; and the diſtinctneſs of 
the action by which the 1car is found; 
all concur to complete the lubject. But 
the pictures, having only two hgures, 
will want yar'ety 

A much nobler aſſemblage may be 


furniſhed by the death of F paminondas 


The mixture of gladnels and grief 11. 
the face of the Meile nger who brings his 


dying gener al an account of the victor . 


the various paſſions of the attendants ; 
the ſublimity of compolure in the hero, 
while the dart is by his own command 
drawn from his ſide, and the faint gleam 
of ſatisfaction that diffuſes itielf over 


Ne XLVI. 


Mu. 1p re, 
Am encouraged, by the notice you 
gave taken of Betty Erocom, to re- 
P! relent the DULEFICS W 41ich I ſuffer from 
a {ſpecies 0: tyranny which, I believe, 


is not very uncommon, though per naps 


it may have eica ped the obtervati on of 
thote who converic little with fine ladies, 


or ice them only in their Fer cha- 
racters. 


To this method of venting my vex- 
ation I am the more incline:!, becaute 
it I do not complain to you, I mult 
durſt in ſilence; for my miſtreis has 
teazed me an teazed me fill I can hold 
no longer, and yet 1 mult nut tell her 
of her tricks. The girls that live in 
common ſcrvices can quariel, and give 
warning, an find other places; 83 but we 
that live with great ladies, if we once 
offend wen have nothing left but to 
return into th; ie ccuntry. 

I am waiting maid to a lady who 
keeps the beſt company, and is cen at 


every place Oi taſh.onable re:ort, I am. 


envied by ail che maids in the iquare, 


for few countefies leave off 0 many 
cloaths as my miſtreis, and nobody 


+ 


*& 


yet nothing will ſhe cell, 


the languor of death; are worthy of that 
PENC: Which yet I do not with to ſee em- 
ployed upon them. 

If the deſign were not too multifari- 


ous and extenſive: I ſhould wiſh that 
our painters would attempt the diſſolu- 


tion of the parliament by Cromwall. 
The point of time may be choten when 
Cromwell, looking round the Pandæ- 
menium wi h contempt, ordered the 
bauble to be taken away; and Harri:on 
laid hands on the ſpeaker to arag him 


from the chair. 


J he various appearances, which rages 
and terror, and aiton.ſhment, and gu:lt, 
night exhibit in the laces of that hate- 

ful affembly, of whom the principal per- 


| _ may Toy iaithiuily drawn rem POr = 


traits or prints; the irreiolute re pug- 
nance of icme, the hypecr tica a jubmit- 
ſions of others, the feroc.ous intolence of 
Cromwell, the rugged brutality oi Har- 
rilon, and the genckal ticpidation ol fear 
and wickednets, would, if ſome pr oper 
diſpoſicion could be centrived, make à 
picture of unexampled variety, and ir- 
relutible inſtr uction. 
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| ſhares with me z ſo that 1 ſupply two fa. 


milies in the count try with fincry for the 

aſſizes and horſe-races, beſides what J 
wear mylelf. The ſteward and houſe- 
keeper have joined againſt me to procure | 
my removal, that they may advance a 
relation of their own; but their deſigns 
are found out by my lady, who lays 1 
need not tear them, for ſhe will never 
have Dowdics about her. 

You would think, Mr. Idler, like 
others, that I am very happy, and may 
well be contented with my lot. But 1 
will teli you. My lady has an odd hu- 
mour. dhe never orders any thing in 
direct words, for ſhe loves a ſharp girl 
that can take a hint. 

I would not have you ſuſpect that ſhe 
has any thing to hint which the is aſham- 
ed to ſpeak at length, ier none ean have 
greater purity o* *entiment or ret. tude 
ot intention. She has nothing to hide, 
She always 
gives her directions obliquely and allu- 
lively, by the mention of tomething re- 
tive or ccniequential, w:thout any 
other purpole than to Exerciſe A acutc- 
oy and her on. 
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Tt is impoſſible to give 4 notion of 
this ſtyle otherwiſe than by examples. 
One ng ght, when ſhe had tet writing 
letters till it was time to be drefſed— 
£ Molly,“ {aid ſhe, © the ladies are all 
to be. at court to-night in white 
aprons. When ſhe means that I ſhould 
ſend to order the chair, ſhe 1ays—“1 
think the ſtreets are clean, I may ven- 
* ture to walk.“ When ſhe would have 
{ſomething put into it's pl ACC. ſhe b.ds 


me lay it on the flcor, Ii ſhe would have 
me muff the candles, ſhe aſks whether 


4 think her eyes wre lite à cat's? If ſhe 
thinks her chocolate delayed, ſhe talks 
of the benefit of at/linence, If an 


necle-work is :orgotcen, ſhe ſuppoles 
thut I PAUL heard of the lady who died 


by pri lig her finger. 


She always imagines that T can recall 
every th.ng paſt rem a ſingle word. If 
ſhe wan-s her head from the mill ner, 
ſhe only ys Molly, you know Mrs. 
© Tape's.” It ſhe would have the man- 


tua-maker ſent for, ſhe remarks ha? 
Mr. Taffety, the mercer, gras hire laſi 
beck. 
that the firſt time the was abroad all day 
I ſheuld chute her a new ſet of coffee- 
cups at the china- hop: of this the re- 
- minced me yetterday, as ſhe was going 
down ſtairs, by laying,—“ You can't 


dne ordered, a fortnight ago, 


find your way now to Pall-Mall.” 
Atlh:is would never vex me, il, by 


encreaſing my trouble, ſhe ſpared her 
own; but, dear Mr. Idler, is it not as 
eaſy toi ay cojce-cups as Pail-Mall, and 


to tell me in plain words what I am to 
do, and when it is to be done, as to tor- 


ment her own head with the labour of 
finding hinis, and mine with that of 


underſtanding them? 


When firit I came to this lady, I 3 | 


nothing like the learning that J have 
now; ior ſhe has many books, and I 
have much time to read, fo that ol late 
J ſeldom have miſſed der meaning: but 


when ihe firit took me, I was an igno- 


rant g.rl ; and ſhe, who, as is very com- 
mon, confounded want of kn: »ledge 
with want of underſtanding, began once 


to deipair of bringing me to any thing, 
when I came into 1 chamber | 


pecaule, 


at the call of her bell, ſhe aſked me, 
Whether ave lived in Zemiln, and I did 
not gueſs the meaning of her enquiry ; 
but momeftly anſwered, that I could not 
tl, She had happened to ring once 
when I did not hear her, and meant to 
put me in mind of that country, where 
tounds are faid to be congealed by the 
troit. 

Another time, as I was dreſſing her 
head, ſhe began to talk on a ſudden of 
Meduſe, and Se kes, and men tunncd 
into ſtone, and maids, the if they avere 
not «wats hed, world 2 their miftr. es be 
Gorgens. I looked round me hal fright- 
ene, and quite bew.IGtered ; till at laft, 
finding that her J terature WAS thrown 
away upon me, ſh. bi? me, In great 
vehemence, reach the curling ens. 

It is not without ſeme indignation, 
Mr. Idler, that I diſcover, in thete ar- 
tifices of VEXAtiON, {ſomething worte than 
foppery or c: price; a mean delight in 
ſupcriority, which knows it falt in no 
danger of reproot or oppoſition ; a 5 25 
plealure in jecing the perplezity of 
mind obliged io find what is ſtud louſy | 


concealed, and a mean indulgence of 


petty malevoience, in the ſharp ceniure 
of involuntzry, and very often of in- 
evitable, iail.ngs When, beyond her 
expectation, I hit upon her meaning, I. 
can perceive a ſudden cloud of diiap- 
pointment ſpread over her face, and 
have ſometimes been afrai:! leſt J ſhould 
lote her favour by underitanding her 
when ſhe means to puzzle me. 

This day, howev. r. ſhe has conquer- 
ed my ſagacity. When ſhe went out of 
her dreſſing room, ſhe taid nothing, 
but, Molly, Jou kn97v, and haſtened ta 
her chariot. What J am to know is yet 
a fecret ; but if I do not know, before 
ſhe comes back, what 1 yet have no 
means of diſcovering, ſhe will make my 
dullneſs a pretence tor a iortnight's ill 
humour, treat me as a creature devoid of 
the faculties e to the common 
duties of lite, an“ perhaps g give the next 
gown lo the hou:cxeeper. Jam, Sir, 
your humble krvant, 


MoLLY QUICK, 


N 
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TO THE IDLER. 

Nn. IDI hf, 

Am the unfortunate wiſe of a City 
Wit, and cannot but think that my 
25 may deſerve equal compaſſion with 
y of thoſe which have CT LLCs 

in your Paper: 

I married my huſband wi ithin three 
months after the expiration of his APs 
prenticeſhip; weput ourmoney together, 
and furnithed a large and ſplend id ſhop, 
in which he was for five years an Ys £ 
half diligent and civil, The notice 
which curiohtyv or Kindnets commonly 
beſtows on begimers, was continued by 
confidence and efteem ; one cuſtomer, 
pleaicd with his treatment and his bar- 
gain, recommended another, and we 
were buty behind ihe counter from 
mor ning to night. 
| v7 bus every da yener eaſes our wealth 
and our reputation, 

often invited to dinner openly on the 
Exchange by hundred thouſand pounds 
men; and whenever I went to any of 
the halls, the wives of the aldermen 
made me low courtehes. 
took up our notes before the day, and 
made all confiderable payments by 
clraughts upon our banker. 

You will cally believe that T was well 
enough pleaſed with my condition; for 
what] happineſs can be greater than that 
of growing every day richer 2nd richer ? 
I will not & eny, that, imagining myſelf 
likely to be in a ſhort time the ſheriff's 
lady, I broke off my acquaintance with 
fore of my neighbours, and adviſed 


my huſband to Keep good company, and 


not to be ſeen with inen that were wor th 
nothing. 

In time he found that ale Ulhareed 
with his conſtitution, and went every 
night to drink his pint at a tavern, where 


he met with a ſet of criticks, who dif- 


puted upon the merit of the different 
theatrical per formers. By theſe idle 
fellows he was taken to the play, which 
at firft he did not ſeem much to heed ; 

for he owned that he very ſeldom "Ss 
what they were doing, and that, while 
his companions would let him alone, he 
was commonly thinking on his laſt bar- 


gain. 
| Having once gone, however, hg went 
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ty huſband was 


We alway 'S 
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again and again, though I often told 
him that. three ſhillings were thrown 
away; at laſt he grew i f he miſſed 

night, and importuned me to go with 
him. ] went to a tr agedy which they 

ed Macbeth; and, when I came 
home, told him, that I could not bear 
to ſce men and women make themſelves 
tuch fools, by pretending to be witches 
and gholts, gencrals and Kings, and to 
wiik in their fleep when they were as 
much awake as thoſe that looked at 


them. He told me that I mult get higher 


notions, and that a play was the moſt 


rational of all entertainments, and moſt 
proper to relax the mind after the buſi- 
nets of the day. 


By degrees he gained e of 
ſome of the players; and, when the play 


was over, Very "frequently treated them 


with tuppers, for which he was admit- 5 


ted to ſtand behind the ſcenes. 
He ſoon began to loſe ſome of his 


morning hours in the ſame tolly, and 
was for one winter very diligent in his 
attendance on the rehearſals ; Dut of this 


ſpecies of idleneſs he grew weary, and 


ſaid, that the play Was nothing without | 


the company. 
His ardour for the diverſion of the 
evening increaſed; 


he went . into 2 


where all the wits of the age aſſemble ; 
and when he had been there, could do 


nothing, for two or three days, but re- 


peat their jeſts, or tell their diſputes. 
He has now loſt his regard for every 


thing but the play -houle ; he invites, 
three times 2 week, one or other to 
drink claret, and talk of the drama. 
His firſt care in the morning is to read 


the play -bills; and if he remembers any 
lines of the tr agedy which is to be repre- 
lented, walks about the ſhop, repeating 
them ſo loud, and with tuch ſtrange 
geſtures, t that the pallcngers gather 


round the door. : 
His greateſt pleaſure, when I married 
him, was to hear the ſituation of his 


ſhop commended, and to be told how 
many eſtates have been got in it by the 
ſame trade; but of late he grows peeviſh 


at any mention of bufinels, and delights | 


he bought .a {word, . 
and paid five millings A night to fit in 
the boxes; 
place 1 he calls the Green-room, 
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in nothing ſo much as to be told that 
he ſpeaks ke Moſſop. 

Among his new aſſociates, he has 
learned another language, and ſpeaks in 
ſuch a ſtrain, that his neighbour s Can- 
not underitand him. If a cuſtomer talks 
longer than he 1s willing to hear, he 
will complain that he has been excruci- 
ated with unmeaning verboſity ; he 
laughs at tae letters of his friends for 
their tamzencis of expreſſio: 1, and often 
declares himſelf weary of attending to 
the minutiæ of a ſhop. 

It is well for me that I krow bow to 


. keep a book, for of late he is ſcarcely 


ever in the way. Since one of his friends 
told him that he had a 3 for tra- 


gick poetry, he has locke himſelf in 


; an upper room ſix or jcven hours 2 day, 


and when 1 carry him any paper to de 
read or ſigned, 1 hear him talking ve- 
: hemently 1 to Dimſelf, ſometimes of love 
| ind beauty, ſometimes of fr iendfhip and 


virtue, but more frequently of Über ty 


and his country. 


| I would gladly, Mr. Idler, be in- 
formed what to tnink of a ſhopkeeper, 
who is inceſſantly talking about liberty; 
a word, which, fince his acquaintance 


in his mouth; he is, on all occaſions, 


Irefolution to hazard all for liberty. 
What can the man mean? I am ſure he 


{him un 2 me if his über u was lei ned. 
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HERE is no kind of idleneſs, by 
which we are ſo cally ſeduced) as 
that which dignifies itfelf by the apprar- 
ance of buſimeſs, and by making the 
Joiterer imagine that he has ſomething 
o do which muſt not be neglected, 
ceps him in perpetual agitation, and 
urries him rapidly from place to place. 
He that fits it Il, OF. repoies ! bumiclt 
pon a couch, no more deceives | uimſelt 
an he deceives others; he knows that 
le is doing nothing, and has no other 
lace of his inſigniticance than the rei- 
tion, which che lazy hourly wake, of 
hanging his mode of life. 
To donothi ning, every man is aſhamed; 
d todo much, almolt every man 1s un- 


ling or. afraid. Ingumcrable 95 


fear t 


with polite lite, my huſband has always 


more to his native elem: ent. 
afraid of our liberty, and delares his 


has liberty enough; it were better for 
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tion, auch wnom Want Run not! 
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He has a friend whom he calls a Cri- 
tick, that comes twice a week to read 
what he is writing. This critick tells 
bim that his piece 3s a little irreguiar, 
but that ſome detached ſcenes will thine 
prodigioufly, and that in the character of 
Bombulus he is wonde rtully great. 
Muy leribbler they A RN his hand, 
calls him the beſt of friends, thanks him 
tor his ſincerity, and tells him that he 
hates to be tattered, I have reaion te 
believe that he feldem parts with his 
dear iriend without lending him two 
guineas, and am afraid that he gave 


bail for kin three days ago. 


By this court of life our credit as 
tracers is leſtened; and I cannot forbear 
to {tulpect, that my huſband's honour 


as 24 wit is not much advanced, tor he 


ſcems to be alway s the loweſt of the com- 
pany, and is afraid to tell his Opinion 
till the reſt have ipoken. When he was 
behind his dene he uſed to be briſk, 

active, and je cular, Ke a man chat | 
knew waat he was doing, and did not 

to look another in the tace; but 
among wits and criticks he is ere | 
and au Br and hangs down his head 
at his own table, Dear Mr. Idler, per- 
{uade him, it you can, to return once 
Tell him 
that wit wit never make him rich, but 


that there are places where riches will” 
always make 2 wit. 


1 Alm, Sir, Kc. 
DEBORAH GINGER, 


H 17. 


kent 8 have therefore been invented to 
produce motion Witho! Ait labour, and 
einployment Wit Rout folieitude. The 
greater port. of tho 8 the indneis 
of Fortune has left to their own. direc- 
keep 
or the plow, play 


th roughout fie with theſhadows of bu- 


Chat:; 11e to the counter 
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ICS, and know not at laſt what they 


ha: 125 cen doin: by %® 


Thele imitators: of action are of all 
eke ions. Some are leen at cvery 
austlon without intention to purchaſe; 
others appear punctually at the Ex- 


5 


change, thaugh they are known there 

oniy by their taces. Some are always 
making parties, to viſit collections for 
Which t they have no taſte, and ſome neg- 
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ect every pleaſure and every duty to 
hear queſtions, in which they have no 
intereſt, debated in parliament. 

Theſe men never appear more ridicu- 
lous,than in the diftreis which they ima- 
gine themielves to feel, from ſome acci- 
dental interruption of thoſe empty pur- 
ſuits. A tiger newly impriſoned is in- 
deed more formidable, but not more 
angry, than Jack-Tulip with-held ſrom 
a floriſt's feaſt, or Tom Diſtich hinder- 
ed from ſeeing the firſt repreſentation 
of a playy Ns ee 

As poetical affairs are the higheſt and 
moſt extenſive of temporal concerns, the 
mimaick of a politican is more buſy and 


Important than aay other trifler. Mon- 


Heur le Noir, a man who, without pro- 


perty or importance in any corner of the 
<arth, has, in the preient confuſion of 


the world, declared himſelf a ſteady ad- 


herent to the French, is made miſerable 


hy a wind that keeps back the packet- 
boat, and ſtill more miſerable by every 
account of a Malouin privateer caught 


_ 3n his cruize: he knows well that nothing 
can be done or ſaid by him which can 

produce any effect but that of laughter, 
that he can neither haſten nor retard 


good or evil, that his joys or {orrows 
have ſcarcely any partakers ; yet ſuch is 
his zeal, and ſuch his curioſity, that he 


would run barefooted to Graveſend, for 
the ſake of knowing firſt that the En- 


gliſh had loſt a tender, and would ride 
out to meet every mail from the Conti- 


nent if he might be permitted to open it. 
Learning is gencrally confeſſed to be 


deſirable, and there are ſome who fancy 
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4 Supped three nights ago with my 


5 friend Will Marvel. His affairs ob- 


liged him lately to take a journey into 
Devonſhire, from which he has juſt re- 
turned. He knows me to be a very pa- 
tient hearer, and was glad of my com- 


pany, as it gave him an opportunity of 


diſburthening himiclt by a minute rela- 


tion of the caſualties of his expedition. 


Will-is not one of thoſe who go out 
and return with nothing to tell. He has 
a ſtory of his travels, which will ſtrike a 
home-bred citizen with horror, and has 
in ten days lutfered ſo often the ex- 
tremes of terror and joy, that he is in 
doubt whether he ſhall ever again ex- 


IDLER. 
themſelves always buſy in acquiring it. 
Of theſe ambulatory ſtudents, one of 
the moſt buſy is my friend Tom Reſt- 
leſs, | 
Tom has long had a mind tobeamanof 
knowledge, but he does not care to ſpend 
much time among authors; for he is of 
opinion that few books deſerve the la- 
bour of peruſal, that they give the mind 
an unfaſhionable caſt, and deſtroy that 
freedom of thought and eaſineſs 0: man- 
ners indiſpenſablyrequiſite to acceptance 
in the world. Tom has therefore tound 


another way to wiſdom. When he rites 


he gces into a coffee-houſe, where he 
creeps ſo near to men whom he takes to 
be reaſoners as to hear their diſcourſe, 
and endeavours to remember ſomething 
which,when it has been ſtrained through 
Tom's head, is ſo near to nothing, that 
what it once was cannot be diſcovered. 
This he carries round from friend to 
friend through a circle of viſits, till 
hearing what he ſays upon th queſtion, 
he becomes able at dinner to fay a little 
himſelf; and as every great genius re- 
laxes himſelf among his interiors, meets 


with ſome who wonder how ſo young a 


man can talk ſo wiſely. _ WE 
At night he has a new feaſt prepared 
for his intellects; he always runs to a 
diſputing ſociety, or a ſpeaking club, 
where he half hears what, if he had 
heard the whole, he would but half un- 
derſtand; goes home pleaſed with the 
conſciouſneſs of a day well ſpent, lies 
down full of ideas, and rites in ths 
morning empty as betore, 
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pole either his body or his mind to ſuch 
danger and fatigue. __ | 

When he left London the morning 
was bright, and a fair day was promiſed, 
But Will is born to ſtruggle with diff- 
culties. That happened to him, Which 
has ſometimes, perhaps, happened to 
others. Before he had going more that 
ten miles, it began to ram. What courſ 
was to be taken! His ſoul di{dained to 
turn back, He did what the King 0 
Pruſſia might have done; he flapped his 
hat, buttoned up his cape, and well 


forwards, fortifying his mind by ug. 


ftoical conſolation, that whatever | 
violent will be ſhort. I 
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His conſtancy wasnot long tried ; at 
the diſtance of about half a mile he ſaw 
an inn, which he entered wet and wea- 
ry, and found civil treatment and proper 
refreſhment. After a reſpite of about 
two hours he looked abroad, and ſeeing 
the ſky clear, called for his horſe, and 
paſſed the firſt ſtage without any other 
memorable accident. 

Will conſidered that labour muſt be 
relieved by pleaſure, and that the ſtrength 
which great undertakings require mult 
be maintained by copious nutriment ; he 


therefore ordered himſelf an elegant 


ſupper, drank two bottles of claret, 


and paſſed the beginning of the night 
in ſound fleep; but waking before 
light, was forewarned of the troubles 
of the next day, by a ſhower beating 
againſt his windows with ſuch vio- 


lence as to threaten the diſſolution of 


nature. When he aroſe, he found what 
he expected, that the country was under 
water. He joined himſelf, however, to 


a company that was travelling the ſame | | 
way, and came ſafely to the place of velled fifteen miles more through dirt 
dinner, though every ſtep of his horie 3 


daſhed the mud into the air. 


In the afternoon, having e from 
his company, he ſet forward alone, and 


paſſed many collections of water of 


which it was impoſſible to gueſs the 
depth, and which he now cannot review 
without ſome cenſure of his own raſh- 


neſs; but what a man undertakes he 


muſt perform, and Marvel hates a 
coward at his heart, 3 . 
Few that lie warm in their beds, think 


what others undergo, who have perhaps 


been as tenderly educated, and have as 


acute ſenſations as themſelves. My 


friend was now to lodge the ſecond night 
almoſt fifty miles from home, in a houſe 


which he never had ſeen before, among | 


people to whom he was totally aſtranger, 
not knowing whether the next man he 
ſhould meet would prove good or bad ; 
but ſeeing an inn of a good appearance, 
he rode reſolutely into the yard ; and 
knowing that refoed is often paid in 
roportion as it is claimed, delivered his 
injunction to the hoſtler with ſpirit, and, 
entering the houſe, called vigorouſly 
about him. 8 | 
On the third day up roſe the ſun and 
Mr. Marvel. His troubles and his 
dangers were now ſuch as he wiſhes no 
other man ever to encounter. The ways 


were leſs frequented, and the country 


more thinly inhabited, He rode many 
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a lonely hour through mire and water, 
and met not a ſingle ſoul for two miles 
together with whom he couldexchange 
a word. He cannot deny that, looking 
round upon the dreary region, and lec- 
ing nothing but bleak fields and naked 
trees, hills ob{cured by togs, ard flats 
covered with inundations, he did for 
ſome time ſuffer melancholy to prevail 
upon him, and wiſhed himſelt again ſafe 
at home. One comfort he had, which 
was to connder that none of his friends 
were in the ſanie diſtreſs, for whom, if 
they had been with him, he ſhould have 
fuſfered more than for himſelf; he could 
not torbear ſometimes to conſider how. 
ppily the Idler is ſettled in an eaſier 
condition, wao, furrounded like him 
with terrors, could have done nothing 
but lie down and die. | 

Amidlt theſe reflect ions he came to a 
town and found a dinner, which diſ- 
poſed him to more chearful ſentiments: 
but the joys of life are ſhort, and it's 
mileries are long; he mounted and tra- 


and deſolation. 3 
At laſt the ſun ſet, and all the horrors 


of darkneſs came upon him. He then re- 
pented the weak indulgence in which he 


had gratified himſelf at noon with toa 


long an interval of reſt; yet he went 
forward along a path which he could no 


into water, and ſometimes incumbered 
with {tiff clay, ignorant whither he was 
going, and uncertain whether his next. 


longer fee, ſometimes ruſhing ſuddenly 


ſtep might not be the laſt, 


In this diimal gloom of nocturnal 


peregrination his horſe unexpectedly 


ſtood ſtill, Marvel had heard many 
relations of the inſtinct of horſes, and 
was in doubt what danger might be at. 
hand. Sometimes he fancied that he was 


on the bank of ariver {till and deep, and 


ſometimes that a dead body lay acroſs 
the track. He ſat ſtill awhile to recol- 
lect his thoughts ; and as he was about 


to alight and explore the darkneſs, out 


ſtepped a man with a lantern, and opened 


the turnpike. He hired a guide to the 
town, arrived in ſafety, and ſlept in 


quiet. | : 
The reſt of his journey was nothing 


but danger. He climbed and deſcended 


precipices on which vulgar mortals 


tremble to look; he paſſed marſhes like 


the Serbonian bog, where armes whole - 


have ſunk; he torded rivers where the 
current roared like the Egre of the Se- 
N verny 
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vern; or ventured himſelf on bridges 
that trembled under him; from which 
he Iooked down on foaming whirlpoots, 


or dreadful abyſſes ; he wandered over 
houſeleſs heaths. amidſt all the rages of 


the elements, with the ſnow driving in 
his face, and the tempeſt howling in his 
bars. | os | | 
Such are the colours in which Mar- 
vel paints his adventures. He has ac- 
euſtomed himſelf to ſounding words and 


byperbolical images, till he has loft the 


power of true deſcription, In a foat 
through which the heavieſt carriages 
pats without difficulty, and the poſt-boy 
every day and night goes and returns, 
he meets with hardſhips like thoſe which 
are endured in Siberian deſarts, and 
miſſes nothing of romantic danger but 2 


_ giant and a dragon. When his dread- 


ful ſtory is told in proper terms, it is 
only that the way was dirty in winter, 
and that he experienced the commen 
viciflitudes of rain and ſunſhine. 


Ne L. SATURDAY, MARCH 31. 


5 HE character of Mr. Marvel has 


raiſed the merriment of ſome and 


the contempt of others who do not ſuf- 


ficiently conſider how often they hear 
and pract ie the ſamearts of exaggerated 


There is not, perhaps, among the 


_ multitudes of all conditions that ſwarm 
upon the earth, a ſingle man who does 


not believe that he has ſomething extra- 
ordinary to relate of himſelf; and who 


does not at one time or other, ſummon 
the attention of his friends to the caſual- 
ties of his adventures and the viciſſi- 
tudes of his fortune; caſualties and vieiſ- 
ſitudes that happen alike in lives uni- 
form and diverſified ; to the commander 


of armies, and the writer ata deſk ; to 


the ſailor who reſigns himſelf to the 
wind and water, and the farmer whoſe 


longeſt journey is to the market. 


In the preſent ſtate of the world man 


may paſs through Shakeſpeare's ſeven 


ſtages of life, and meet nothing ſingular 


or wonderful. But ſuch is every man's 


attention to himſelt, that what is com- 


mon and unheeded when it is only ſeen, 
becomes remarkable and peculiar when 


we happen to feel it. . 
It is well enough known to be ac- 


_ cording to the uſual proceſs of nature, 
that men ſhould ſicken and recover, that 


ſome deſigns ſhould ſucceed and others 
miſcarry, that friends ſhould be ſepa- 


rated and meet again, that ſome ſhould 
de made angry by endeavours to pleaſe 


them, and ſome be pleaſed when no care 
has been uſed to gain their approbation; 
that men and women ſhould at firft come 


together by chance, like each other ſo 


well as to commence acquaintance, im- 


prove acquaintance into fondneſs, in- 
ereaſe or extinguiſh fondneſs by mar- 


riage, and have children of different de- 
grees of intellects and virtue, ſome oz 


whome die before their parents, and. 


others ſurvive them. „ wen, 
Yet let any man tell his own ſtory, 


and nothing of all this has ever befallen 
him according to the common. order ot 
things; ſomething has always diferimi- 


nated his caſe; tome unafual concur- 
rence ofevents has appeared which made 
him more happy or more milerable than 


other mortals for in pleaſures or cala- 


mities, however common, every one has 


comforts and afflictions of his own, 


It is certain that without ſome arti. 
cial augmentations, many of the plea- 
ſures of lite, and almoſt all it's einbel- 


liſhments, would fall to the ground. If 


no man was to expreſs more delight than 


he felt, thoſe who felt moſt would raiſe 


little envy. If travellers were to deſcribe 
the moſt laboured performances of art 
with the ſame coldneſs as they ſurvey 
them, all expectations of happineſs from 


change of place would teaſe. The pic- 
tures of Raphael would hang without 


ſpectators, and the gardens of Verſailles 
might be inhabited by hermits. All the 
pleaſure that is received ends in an op- 
portunity of ſplendid falſehood, in the 
power of gaining notice by the diſplay 
of beauties which the eye was weary of 
beholding, and a hiſtory of happy mo- 
ments, of which, in reality, the moſt 
happy was the laſt. 3 
Phe ambition of ſuperior ſenſibility 
and 38 eloquence diſpoles the lo- 
vers of arts to receive rapture at onetime, 
and communicate it at another; and each 
labours firſt to impoſe upon himſelf, 
and then to propagate the impoſture. 
Pain is leſs lobſect than pleaſure to 


capriees of expreſſion. The torments of 


diſeaſe, 
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diſeaſe, and the grief of irremediable 
misfortunes, ſometimes are {uch as no 
words can declare, and can only be {:g- 
nified by groans, or ſobs, or inarticulate 
| cjaculations. Man has from nature a 
mode of utterance peculiar to pain, but 
he has none pecultar to plealure, becauſe 
he never has pleaſure but in ſuch de- 
grees as the ercmary uſe of language 

may equal or turpals. | 
1t is nevertheleſs cer tain, that many 
- pre as well as pleaſures are heightened 
= by rhetor ical aftectation, and tha at the 
p.&ure is, for the moſt part, bi gger than 

the life. . 

When we deſcribe our ſenſations of 
another's ſorrows, either in friendly or 


ceremonious condolence, the cuſtoms of 


the world ſcarcely admit of rigid vera- 
city. Perhaps the fondeft tr iendihip 
would enrage oſtener than comfort, 
were the tongue on ſuch occaſions faith- 
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II has been commonly remarked, 
© that eminent men are leaſt eminent 
n {at home, that bright characters loſe 


much of their ſplendor ata nearcr view, 
sand many who fill the world with their 
fame, excite very little reverence among 
:- {thoſe that ſurround them in their do- | 
3- Wmeſtick privacics. | 
1 To blame or to ſuſpect is eaſy and 


I natural. When the fact is evident, and 


an the cauſe doubtful, ſome com | is 
fe always engender ed between idleneſs and 
be malignity. This diſparity of general 
rt and . liar eſteem is therefore 1 imput ted 
ey to hidden vices, and to practices in- 
m ulged in ſecret, but carefully covered 
c- From the publick eye. 

ut Vice will indeed always produce con- 
les tempt. The dignity of Alexander, 


ho' nations fell 


as certainly held in little veneration by 
the the partakers of his midnight revels, 
lay ho had ſeen him, in the madneſs of 
of ine, murder his friend, or ſet fire to 
no- he Perſian palace at the inft gation of 
zolk I harlot ; and it is well remembered 
IJ mong us, that the avarice of Marlbo- 
ity Fough kept him in ſubjection to his wife, 
lo- While he was dre aded: by France as her 
me, tonqueror, and honoured by the Empe- 
ach or as his deliverer. 
elf, But though, where there is vice, there 
e. uit be want of reverence, it is not re- 


proſtrate before him, 


Pleaſures. 
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fully to repreſent the ſentiments of the 
heart; and I think the ſtricteſt moraliſts. 
allow iorn.s of addreſs to be uſed with- 
out much regard to their literal accep- 
tation, when either reſpect or tenderneſs 
requires them, becaute they are univer- 
lally known to denote not the degree 
but the [pecies of our {entiments. 

Put the fame indulgence cannot be 
allowed to him who aggravates dangers 
incurred or ſorrow endured by himtelf, 
became he darkens the proſpect of fu- 
turity, and multiples the pains of our 
condition by uſcleſs terror. Thote who © 
magnity their delights are lels criminal 
decelvers, yet they i raiie nopes whichare 
ſur2 to be Aikappointed. It would be 
undoubtedly bett, if we cculd fee and 
hear every thing as it is, that nothing 
might be tou anxiouſi * e or 10 
* ently e | 


ciprocally true, that when there is want 


ot reverence there is always vice, That 
awe which great actions or abilities 
;mprets will De inevitably diminiſhed r 8 
acquaintance, though nothing either 
mean or criminal ſhould be ound. 
Of men, as of cvery thing elſe, we 
mult judge according to our knowle: dge. 
When we lee of a hero only his battles, 
or of a writer only his books, we have 
nothing to allay our ideas of their great- 
nets. We conſider the one only a as the 
guardian of his country, and the other 
only as the inſtructor of mankind, We 


have neither opportunity nor motive to 


examine the minuter part ts of their lives, 


on the leis apparent peculiar it ies of their 


naracters; 3 we name them with habi- 
6 reſpect, and forget, what we til] 
continue to know, that they are men 
like other mortals. 
But tuch is the conſtitution of the 
world, that much of life mutt be ſpent 
un the fame manner by the wile and the 


ignorant, the exalted and the low. Men, 


however diſtinguiſhed by external acci- 
dents or intriniick qualities, have all the 
ſame wants, the {ame pains, and, as far 
as the ſenies are coniul:ed, the {ame - 
The petty cares and petty 
duties are the jame in every ſtation to 
every underſtanding, and every hour 
brings ſome . on Which we all 
* 2 
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Were all 


fink to the common level: 
naked till we are dreſſed, and hungry 


till we are fed; and the general's tri- 


umph, and the ſage's diſputation, end, 
like the humble labours of the ſmith or 
lowman, in a dinner or in ſleep. 
Thole notions which are to be col- 
le&ed by reaſon in oppoſition to the 
nſes, will ſeldom ſtand forward in the 
Mind, but lie treaſured in the remoter 
repoſitori jes of memory, to be found 
only when they are ſought. Whatever 
any man may have written or done, his 
recepts or his valour will {ſcarcely over- 
2 0 the unimportant uniformity 
which runs through his time. We do 
not eaſily conſider him as great, whom 
our own eyes ſhew us to be little ; - Nor 
abour to keep preſent to our thoughts 
the latent excellencies of him who ſhares 


with us all our weakneſſes and many of 


our follies; who like us is delighted 
with ſlight amuſements, buſted "with 


trifling employments, and diſturbed by 
little vexations. 


Great powers cannot be exerted, but 


when great exigencies make then ne- 
ceſſary. Great exigencies can happen 
but ſeldom, and therefore thoſe qualities 
which have a claim to the veneration of 
mankind, lie hid, for the moſt part, like 


ſubterranean treakures , over which the 


foot paſſes as on common ground, till 


vern. 
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un. practice of Glf-denial; or the 
forbearance of lawful pleaſure, 
has been conſidered by almoſt every na- 


tion, from the remotelt ages, as the 
higheſt exaltation of human vir tue; and 


alf have agreed to pay reſpe&t and vene- 
ration to thoſe who abitained from the 
delights of life, even when they did not 
cenlure thoſe who enjoyed them. | 

The general voice of mankind, civil 
and barbarous, confeſſes that the mind 
and body are at variance, and that 
neither can be made happy by its pro- 
per gratifications, but at the expence of 


the other; that a pampered body will 


darken the mind, and an enlightened 
mind will macerate the body. And 
none have failed to confer their eltcem 


him by a ſhort ſentence, that he was a 


appear always wiſe or always great ; but 


is ridiculous when there 1 is nothing to 
cauſe doubt, as that of valour where 
there is nothing to be feared. 


' yield to the courſe of things: he will not 
pant for diſtinction where diſtinction 


than others, he will be ſatisfied in com- 
neceſſity breaks open the golden ca- 
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on thoſe I prefer intelle& to ene 


| as to divide the inhabitants into claſſes; 


In the ancient celebrations of v ictory, 
a ſlave was placed on the triumphal car, 
by the ſide of the general, who reminded 


man. Whatever danger there might be 
leſt a leader, in his paſſage to the C. api- 
tol, ſhouid forget the frailties of his na- 
ture, there was ſurely no need of iuch 
an admonition; the intoxication could 
not have continued long ; he would have 
been at home but a . hours before 
ſome of his dependants would have for- 
got his greatneſs, and ſhewn him, that 
notwithltanding his laurels he was yet 
a man. 

There are ſome who try to eſcape this 
domeſtic degradation, by labouring to 


he that ſtrives againlt nature, will for 
ever ſtrive in vain. To be graveof mien 
and flow of utterance ; to look with ſo- 
licitude and ſpeak with hefitation, is at- 


tainable at will; but the ſhew of wiſdom 


A man who has duly conſidered the 
condition of his being, will contentedly 


would imply no merit; but though on 
great occaſions he may wiſh to be gr reater 


mon occurrences not to be leis. 


who controul their lower by their higher 
faculties, and forget the wants and de- 
fires of animal life for rational diſquiſi- 
tions of pious contemplations, _ 
The earth has ſcarce a country ſo far 
advanced towards political regularity 


where tome orders of men or wonen are 
not diſtinguithed by voluntary ſeveri- 
ties, and where the reputation of their 
ſanctity i is not increaſed in proportion 
to the rigour of their rules, and the ex 
actneſs of their pertor mance. 

When an opinion to which there is ne 
temptation of intereſt ſpreads wide an 
continues long, it may be reatonabl 
preſumed | to have been infuſed by na 

bur 


ſenſe, 
igher 
4 de- 
quill- 


o far 
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+are or diftated by reaſon. It has been 
often obſerved that the fictions of im- 
poſture, and illuſions of fancy, ſoon 
give way to time and exper tence ; and 
that nothing keeps it's ground but 
truth, which gains every day new in- 
fluence by new confirmation. 

But truth, when it 1s- reduced to 
practice, cally becomes ſubject to ca- 
price and imagination; and many par- 
ticular acts will be wrong, though their 
general principle be right. It cannot 
be denied that a juſt conviction of the 
reſtraint neceſſary to be laid upon the 
appetites has produced extravagant and 


unnatural modes of mortificati ion, and 
inſtitutions which, however favourably | 


conſidered, will be found to violate na- 
ture eus promoting piety. 

But the doctrine of - denial! is not 
weakened in itſelt by the errors of thoſe 


who miſinterpret or miſapply it; the en- 


croachment of the appetites upon the 


underſtanding is hourly perceived, and 


the ſtate of thoſe whom nnter has 


enſlaved, is known to be in t! he higheſt 


degree deſpicable and wretched. 
The dread oi ſuch ſhameful captivity 


may juſtly rail alarms, and wiſdom will 
endeavour to keep danger at a diſtance. 
By timely caution and ſulpicious vigi- 
lance thole deſires may be repreſſed, to 


which indulgence would ſoon give ab- 
ſolute dominion; thoſe enemies may be 
overcome, which, when they have been 


a while accuſtomed: to victory, can no 


longer be reſiſted. 155 
Nothing is more fatal to happb delt or 
than that confidence which 


ſtrength, and by alluring us of the 


power of retreat precipitates us into ha- 


zard. Some may {ately venture further 
than others into the regions of delight, 
lay themſelves more open to the golden 
ſhafts of pleaſure, and advance nearer 
to the reſidence of the Syrens ; but he 
that is beſt armed with conſtancy and 
Fealon | is yet rulverable 3 in one part or 


75 
other ; and to eyery man there is a point 
fixed, bey ond which, it he paſſes, he 
will not caſily return. It is certainly 
moſt wiſe, as it is moſt ſafe, to ſtop be- 
fore he touches the utmoſt limit, ſince 
every ſtep of advance will more and more 
entice him to go forward, till he ſhall at 
laſt enter the receſſes ot voluptuculnefs, 
and ſloth and deſpondency cloſe the pal- 
ſave behind him. 

Fo deny eariy andꝰ inflexibly, is the 
only art of checking the importunity of 
deſire, and of preſerving quiet and inno- 
cence. Innocent gr atifications muſt be 
ſometimes with- held; he that complies 
with all Iawful deſires will cer tainly loſe 


his empire over himſelt, and in time 


either ſubmit his reaſon to his wiſhes, 
and think all his defires lawful, or diſ- | 
mils his reaſon as troubleſome and in- 
truſive, and reſolve to ſnatch what he 
may happen to wiſh, without enquiry 
about r ight and wrong. 

No man, wyhoſe appetites are his ma- 
ſters, can perform the duties of his na- 
ture with firictneſs and regularity; he 
that would be ſuperior to external in- 
fluences muſt firſt become luperior to 
his own paſſions, | 

When the Roman general, ſitting at 
ſupper with a plate of turnips before 
him, was ſolicited by large preſents to 
betray his truſt, he aſked the meſſengers. 
whether he that could ſup on turnips 
was 4 man likely to {ell his country. 
Upon him who has reduced his ſenſes 
to obedience, temptation has loſt it's 
power; he is able to attend impartially 


to Virtue, and execute her commands | 


without heſitation. 
To ſet the mind above the appetites i is 


the end of abitinence, which one of the 


fathers obſerves to be not a virtue, but 
the ground-work of virtue. By for- 
bearing to do what may innocently be 
done, we may add hourly new vigour 
or reſolution, and ſecure the power of 
reſiftance when pleature or intereſt ſhall 
lend their char! ms to guilt, 
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